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Lets Go—Forward! 


Another convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf—its 27th—is history. A new president 
and a new secretary-treasurer were elected. The 
bylaws have been amended so as to provide for an 
executive secretary when circumstances permit. A 
record-breaking budget was adopted. It was voted 
to move the Home Office to Washington, D. C. 

The quota system, which has worked out better 
than most of us had expected, will be continued. 
Even greater dependence will be placed on Advanc- 
ing Members for financial support. 


The Representatives and other NAD members 
who took part in the convention deliberations raised 
many issues, some of which may not be satisfac- 
torily solved for years to come. There is a big 
“selling” job to do all over the nation. 


Where there’s a will, there’s a way—and we 
have faith that the rank-and-file of the deaf citi- 
zens will eventually do their part. It will, however, 
take a lot of hard work on the part of the NAD 
officers and the Representatives. 


Lets go forward! 


A Job Well Done 


For 18 years outgoing President Byron B. 
Burnes and Secretary-Treasurer Robert M. Green- 
mun served the National Association of the Deaf 
well. When they assumed office in 1946 after the 
Louisville Convention, operations were pretty well 
confined to the “kitchen table” type of office. A few 
years later, with considerable help from the late 
Larry Yolles, the NAD opened a Home Office in 
Chicago and a new era began. After Mr. Yolles’ un- 
timely death, the Home Office was moved to Berk- 
eley. 


Following the Cincinnati Convention in 1955, 
work began on the long-delayed reorganization of 
the NAD. A conference of representatives from 
many state associations which met in Fulton, Mo., 
the following summer laid the groundwork for the 
present NAD structure, which was ratified after 


the St. Louis Convention in 1957 and went into 
effect at the Dallas Convention in 1960. 


Over the years BBB and Bob were confronted 
with one financial crisis after another. On several 
occasions it seemed that the NAD would be unable 
to meet expenses—but somehow or other the money 
always came in. Most of the headaches were BBB’s 
and Bob’s because for years the NAD lacked a 
strong Executive Board to share the burdens. 


BBB and Bob, you served long and well. The 
deaf citizens of our nation owe you both a huge 
debt for keeping the spark of the NAD alive and 
for your steadfast faith that the time would come 
when adequate support would be forthcoming. Al- 
though you are no longer in elective offices, your 
continued counsel and active support will be valued. 


Attention, State Associations 


Once again we ask that state associations hold- 
ing conventions this summer send in stories about 
their activities and lists of officers elected. Pictures 
will be welcome. 


We hope your conventions have been or will be 
successful. We hope that the business meetings 
have been well attended and that memberships have 
increased. 


Publicity and Advertising 


A magazine like ours needs advertising. Ade- 
quate revenue will help us to render better service 
in publicizing various events, be they conventions 
or sports attractions. 


We would like to have a lot of space in each 
issue taken up by display ads for the larger events, 
but realize that some of the smaller organizations 
may not be able to pay for more than modest ads. 
For that reason, we will announce in a forthcoming 
issue a new plan for advertising in a “Coming 
Events” column at so much per line. Such advertis- 
ing will allow for complete details in not more than 
an inch of space. 
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Home Office to Move... 


Robert G. Sanderson Elected NAD President 


Robert G. Sanderson of Roy, Utah, is 
the new president of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, having been 
elected to a four-year term at the 27th 
biennial convention of the Association 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., July 5-11. Mr. Sanderson had 
been on the NAD’s Executive Board 
since the Dallas Convention in 1960. 

Other officers chosen: Jess M. Smith, 
Indianapolis, Ind., first vice president 
(re-elected); G. Dewey Coats, Fulton, 
Mo., second vice president (re-elected) ; 
Fred C. Schreiber, Kensington, Md., 
secretary-treasurer; Mervin D. Garret- 
son, Silver Spring, Md., and Don G. Pet- 
tingill, Indianapolis, Ind., members of 
the board (six-year terms); Robert E. 
Lankenau, Akron, O., member of the 
board (four-year term). 

Holdover members of the Executive 
Board are Harold G. Ramger, Oakland, 
Calif.; Gordon L. Allen, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and W. T. Griffing, Sulphur, Okla. 
Mr. Ramger has four more years to 
serve. Messrs. Allen’s and Griffing’s 
terms expire in 1966. 

Most important item of convention 
business was the decision to move the 
Home Office to Washington, D. C., by 
Jan. 1, 1965. It was also voted to ap- 
point an executive secretary to conduct 
the work of the Home Office. 

The convention, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee, adopted a record-breaking 
budget of $51,035.00 for the 1964- 
1966 biennium. 

THE SILENT WORKER’S budget of 
$30,000.00 for the next two years was 
also approved. President Sanderson 
named Jess M. Smith editor, and his 
selection was approved by the Executive 
Board, meeting after the election. 

Retiring President Byron B. Burnes, 
who had served 18 years since the 
Louisville Convention in 1946, was 
voted President Emeritus of the NAD 
in recognition of his long service. Ci- 
tations were voted for retiring Secre- 
tarv-Treasurer Robert M. Greenmun 
and Auditor David E. Wilson, who like- 
wise served 18 years. 

The proceedings and other informa- 
tion about the convention will be print- 
ed in the September issue of THE 
SILENT WORKER. 


THE ORDER OF 


THE GEORGES 


On call of Mr. G. Dewey Coats the 
Order of the Georges met in the West 
Ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel in the 
city of Washington, D.C., at 4:10 p.m. 
July 9, 1964. 

Mr. Coats was elected temporary 
chairman. 

Mr. Gordon L. Allen was elected 
temporary secretary. 
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Mr. August P. Herdtfelder moved 
that we proceed with election of a Rep- 
resentative to the Council of Repre- 
sentatives. Seconded and passed. 


Mr. Mervin Garretson nominated Mr. 
George Pickell of Michigan. 


Mr. Fred Schrieber nominated Mr. 
Ben Friedwald of New York. 


Mr. Rudy Gamblin nominated Mr. 
Herdtfelder of Maryland. 


After two nominating speeches Mr. 
Herdtfelder withdrew. 


Results of balloting were: Mr. Fried- 
wald, 80 votes; Mr. Pickell, 15 votes. 


Mr. Friedwald was declared elected. 


Mr. Garretson of Washington, D.C., 
was appointed toastmaster of the 1966 
dinner by acclamation. 


The following members of the Order 
of the Georges were present: B. B. 
Burnes, Allen F. Bubeck, Jr., Gordon 
L. Allen, Myrtle N. Allen, G. Dewey 
Coats, Mildred Coats, R. M. Greenmun, 
Marvin D. Garretson, G. C. Farquhar, 
H. L. Baynes, Edna Baynes, C. A. John- 
son, Herbert Creech, Pearl Steinhaus, 
Oliver Steinhaus, Esther M. Deer, 
Dewey Deer, Dan M. Reichard, Emily 
Reichard, August Herdtfelder, Esther 
Herdtfelder, Edmund F. Bumann, Leo 
Latz, R. O. Lankenau, Herb L. Pickell, 
Jr., Willis Sweezo, Thos. L. Duke, Ar- 
thur W. Wenger, Ben Friedwald, Jess 
Smith, Mac Norwood, Harold Kistler, 
Robert G. Sanderson, Mary M. Sander- 
son, Fred C. Schrieber, Josephine Ben- 
son, Felix Kowalewski, Laura Kowalew- 
ski, Rudy Gamblin, Fred P. Armstrong, 
Catherine Ramger, Harold Ramger, H. 
Lynn Sutcliffe, Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe, 


Anna Coffman, Nora V. Nanney, Rhoda 
Clark, Claire Crockett, Mrs. Fred P. 
Armstrong, Pauline Conwell. 
The meeting adjourned at 4:25 p.m. 
Gordon L. Allen 
Temporary secretary 
Attest 
G. Dewey Coats, Temporary 
Chairman of the meeting 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Statement 


June, 1964 

Receipts 
Advancing Memberships .......eeese05 $ 892.50 
GOntribUsions® w6itisee v9.2'ss0co WN 8 410 2.0 tes 15.00 
Quotas: $199.50 Illinois; $450 

Calif.; $337.50 Kansas; $219 

Tenn.; $252 Virginia; $75 Oregon ... 1,583.00 

Sale of Publications .......cccesvese 18.25 

$1,953.75 
Expenditures 
Frederick Schreiber, Liaison 

Committee? oo a eiie cc se cence ee eS 286.50 
PTE yROONG! o.5 Lia cite eustela ele els, ere telate eiocateaee 5.00 
Janitorial Service, Jume .......eseee08 20.00 
Office Supplies: Alpha Photo 

(Verifax Matrix) $18.22 

Radston’s $50.26 (ditto fuia, 

paper; 2 quire stencils, 20 rms. 

mimeo paper), Adresso-Multi- 

$18.54 (plates); Ravenswood 

Off Sply $4.98 (supplies for 

Dy Ws AUAIBOD | Sap cnewh wugienaus teh eahip caveon 86.95 
TOL URONG: v0) 41a 9: 050s, 4289; 8"a0 400-6 '0/0.0, 56 126.50 
Salaries, June: B. B. Burnes $200. 

R. M. Greenmum $100, R. Roles $400, 

Bf WV OORrOnt) BL OD wa dicisia, srvahie barere-a seks 900.00 
Silent Wkr Share in Adv Mbrshps ...... 117.28 
TOlBDHOKG\: al sh ais ceia eo taiareie ate masis.6e Sas Oh BP 
Social Security 2... s2ccvcccrrceveseves 82.68 
David Wilson, Bkkpg Services, 

July 62: thrn Apre726 4 sais as swreisiensie'e 550.00 
Railway apron (prepaid conv, 

sipmt. tO” De O.)), ease scien anenin'e-e 82.70 

$2,134.78 


* Wages lost—6 at $35 ea. $210.00; Gas & Pkg 
Meter Exps. 18.50; Postage & Misc. Exps. 18.00. 


An Agreement on Printing Style 


The Editors of the American Annals of the Deaf, dsh Abstracts, The Silent 
Worker, and The Volta Review, have agreed on the following printing style: 


Incorrect 
finger spelling 
hard-of-hearing 
lip reading 
lip-reading 
multiple-handicapped 
multiple handicapped 
pre-primary 
pre-school 
sign language 
speech reading 
pre-lingual 
post-lingual 


Signed: 


Correct 
fingerspelling 
hard of hearing 
lipreading 
lipreading 
multiply handicapped 
multiply handicapped 
preprimary 
preschool 
language of signs 
speechreading 
prelingual 
postlingual 


George Fellendorf, Editor, The Volta Review 


Jess Smith, Editor, The Silent Worker 
Jerome Schein, Editor, dsh Abstracts 
Powrie Doctor, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf 
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Many Services Now Available... 


Federal Program Activities Providing Additional 
Educational and Employment Opportunities for the Deaf 


I am very pleased to have received 
this invitation to speak to such a dis- 
tinguished audience. Being here tonight 
reminds me of a number of events in 
my life that bear some similarity to this 
occasion. The first of these, when I was 
about 11 years old, occurred when my 
father volunteered my services as the 
major interpreter at a banquet spon- 
sored jointly by two of your member 
organizations. This meeting was held 
many years ago in Scranton, Pa. Even 
though there were only about 100 peo- 
ple present, you can be sure that it felt 
like a thousand to me at. the time. 


My father and mother, both of whom 
are deaf and who are quite well known 
to many of you, have been life-long 
members of your organization. They 
have always been genuinely interested 
in all the positive aspects of good citi- 
zenship which lead to the promotion of 
self-assurance and greater economic in- 
dependence among the deaf. Although 
they never received personal recogni- 
tion for this or had an opportunity to 
become involved with such movements 
on a national scale, they did do their 
work behind the scenes at the local 
level and have given much of their 
energy to this end. Even now in re- 
tirement they continue to do as much 
as they can. 


You people represent the leadership 
of the deaf at all levels. The degree of 
success in achieving the objectives of 
service to its people by any organiza- 
tion is dependent upon the total dedi- 
cation of its entire membership. The 
responsibility of an organization’s lead- 
ership at national, State and local levels 
is in promoting unity of purpose and 
in providing the proper vehicle so that 
the energies of its membership can be 
made more effective. Your contribution 
in promoting the general welfare of the 
deaf will continue to be of significant 
value to those whom you are serving. 
The strides made in minimizing the 
handicap of deafness in the past sev- 
eral decades are a testimonial to the 
efforts put forth by the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf and other groups 
such as this in familiarizing the gen- 
eral public with deafness and the de- 
sire of the deaf to join with others in 
sharing the burdens and rewards in 
helping to maintain the United States’ 


This paper was presented at the 1964 
convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf in Washington, D.C., by Dr. 
Ralph L. Hoag, Specialist, Educational 
Programs for the Deaf, U.S. Office of 
Educatien. 
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By DR. RALPH L. HOAG 


position as a world leader. Persons who 
are deaf wish to continue to have the 
opportunity to serve their communities 
and their nation as full-fledged members 
of society just as anyone else does and 
they appear to be doing so, quite well. 

To assist the deaf in realizing their 
potential has been the aim of the com- 
bined efforts of many forces which in- 
clude the deaf themselves, their fam- 
ilies, their teachers, researchers, State 
and local agencies, and in some in- 
stances—the Federal government. More 
and more it has been recognized that 
the local community is not always 
equipped to handle all the problems that 
are faced not only by them but by 
other communities as well. If a situa- 
tion can be resolved at the local level, 
most persons would agree that this is 
where the effort should be made, but 
when and if it becomes evident that lo- 
cal resources are not sufficient, even 
the strongest proponents of local au- 
tonomy will usually agree that a re- 
gional or national approach is warranted. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to talk about some recent legislative 
developments destined to be of consid- 
erable importance to the deaf and also 
to those with other handicaps. These 
efforts are examples of the increased 
awareness in this country for the need 
to develop the potential of every in- 
dividual in our nation to the fullest ex- 
tent so that each one of us and our 
descendants can share in the wonderful 
things our country and this world have 
to offer. 


Education is recognized as the corner- 
stone upon which the future growth of 
this great country of ours is predicated. 
Without superior educational oppor- 
tunity for all, this nation would even- 
tually be relegated to a minor role on 
the international scene. A stake in the 
education of today’s children is a stake 
in the continued growth of our country 
as one of the most prosperous and liter- 
ate societies in the world today. Evi- 
dence of the importance of education 
can be gleaned from the phenomenal 
development of Russian technology in 
a short period of time. In 1917, a size- 
able proportion of the Russian people 
were illiterate, yet today, only some 
45 years hence, they have come to be 
recognized as one of the world powers. 
Some of their success can be traced to 
the very strong emphasis on education, 
particularly in the scientific realm. 

In our commitment to universal free 
education we have not lost sight of the 
needs of the gifted child nor the handi- 
capped child. Increased stress has been 
placed on the sciences, mathematics, 


and foreign languages, but still we have 
recognized the needs that must be met 
in other educational quarters as well. 

Only this past year, Congress passed 
an historic bill designed to improve 
educational opportunities for all handi- 
capped children—the ‘Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities Act,” P.L. 88-164. This 
law was designed to assist in the prep- 
aration of professional personnel for 
service as teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, college instructors and re- 
searchers for all handicapped children. 
This new and much more comprehensive 
legislation was preceded by two highly 
successful programs. I would like to 
speak for just a moment about these. 

One is the program for preparing 
teachers and leadership personnel in 
mental retardation which was passed in 
1958. Since its inception a total of 482 
persons received fellowships for grad- 
uate study in this area, An overwhelm- 
ing majority of these people, after com- 
pleting their studies, have become col- 
lege and university instructors, state 
and local supervisors and directors of 
special education, and teachers of the 
mentally retarded. 


In September 1961, Public Law 87- 
276, the Program for Training Teachers 
of the Deaf, was enacted. This law was 
the culmination of the efforts of many 
individuals and groups interested in the 
complex educational problems posed by 
deafness. In numerous committee hear- 
ings preceding the enactment of this 
bill, Congress heard convincing testi- 
mony pertaining to the national short- 
age of specially trained teachers to 
staff schools and classes for the deaf in 
our country. Since this represented a 
situation which went beyond the normal 
scope of community responsibility and 
appeared to fall within the purview of 
the Federal government, assistance was 
sought from Congress. This legislation 
was intended to “encourage and facili- 
tate the training of an increased num- 
ber of teachers of the deaf” through 
the provision of partial financial sup- 
port. to colleges and universities con- 
ducting these programs as well as to 
provide scholarships for students un- 
dertaking this course of preparation to 
become teachers of the deaf. 

Although the need still exists, this 
legislation has considerably reduced the 
critical shortage of well qualified teach- 
ers of the deaf. During its first two 
years of operation, academic years 
1962-63 and 1968-64, scholarships were 
made available to over 940 students. 
For the forthcoming academic year, 
1964-65 there are 484 scholarships 
available to train teachers of the deaf 
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at 47 colleges and universities in 29 
states and the District of Columbia. 

To return to the more encompassing 
legislation mentioned previously, Pub- 
lic Law 88-164, the “Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities Construction Act,’ Title 
III authorized the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to make grants to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
to prepare professional personnel for 
the education of handicapped children. 
The Commissioner is also authorized to 
make grants to state educational agen- 
cies to prepare individuals as teachers 
in all areas of the education of the 
handicapped at the senior undergraduate 
level or graduate level and as super- 
visors of such teachers. In addition, $2 
million has been authorized for the 
conduct of research and demonstration 
projects relating to all areas of handi- 
capped children. 

To implement this new law and to 
afford this program the necessary sta- 
ture to function effectively within the 
Office of Education, the Commissioner 
of Education created the Division of 
Handicapped Children and Youth. 
Formerly the work for handicapped 
children was handled by a branch within 
the Division of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education. There are now four 
branches within this new division that 
are administering programs and pro- 
viding professional leadership in_ this 
field. These are as follows: 

1. Physical and Sensory Handi- 
capped Branch 

2. Mental Retardation and Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Branch 

8. Research and Demonstration 
Branch 

4, Captioned Films Branch 

The first mentioned, Physical and 
Sensory Handicapped Branch, is the ad- 
ministrative unit in which responsibility 
for educational programs for the deaf 
is lodged, and is the one in which both 
Mr. Frank Corrigan and I serve. 

The fourth administrative unit men- 
tioned, Captioned Films Branch, is or- 
ganized specifically to serve the deaf. 
I would like to review for a moment 
some of the activities of this branch. 
Captioned Films for the Deaf was es- 
tablished by Public Law 85-905. As you 
well know, this is the legislation that 
provides you with a loan service of cap- 
tioned entertainment films. I am sure 
that most of you along with many other 
deaf adults and school children have 
enjoyed these films. This program has 
expanded tremendously since the law 
was passed. Increased program activi- 
ties were made possible by the passage 
of amending legislation under P.L. 87- 
715. Evidence of the tremendous growth 
of this program is the fact that the 
total attendance at captioned films 
showings last year exceeded 300,000 
deaf persons representing more than 
900 registered groups of deaf people of 
all ages. 

One development of particular in- 
terest is a weekly news film strip going 
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to more than 300 schools and classes 
for the deaf, correlated with a com- 
mercial children’s newspaper, My Week- 
ly Reader. Each strip, from story con- 
cept to finished product, is completed in 
less than 10 days as compared to a 
normal production schedule of six to 
eight months for ordinary film strips. 
This program is administered by John 
Gough who is Chief of the Captioned 
Films for the Deaf and its substantial 
achievements are due in no small part 
to the efforts of Mr. Gough and several 
of his very capable staff who are, I am 
sure, well known to many of you— 
namely, Mr. Malcolm Norwood, Mr, Ed- 
ward Carney, and Mr. James Kundert. 


Recent additions to the staff are Mr. 
Richard Simpson and Mr. Gilbert Del- 
gado who are responsible for film pro- 
duction and some of the other phases 
of program development. 

Another important aspect of this 
branch’s activity is the occupational 
training films that have been fully cap- 
tioned for the deaf and are part of an 
experimental project being attempted 
at six locations throughout the country. 
In Philadelphia, a vocational rehabilita- 
tion program in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf is us- 
ing such films to train eight key punch 
operators every six weeks. These deaf 
trainees will become part of a force of 
more than 800 operators needed by the 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service as they 
move toward further automation of 
operations. 

This trend toward further automa- 
tion by much of industry and the gov- 
ernment has vast implications for pres- 
ent-day job structure. It has been es- 
timated that the average man between 
20-26 years of age will have to change 
jobs and concomitantly increase his 
skills about six times during the course 
of his employed years. The rapidly in- 
creasing technology is opening new 
vistas of employment possibilities for 
the skilled technician and employee but 
is resulting in a corresponding decrease 
in jobs requiring limited vocational 
preparation or skills. We should heed 
the warning signs closely and encourage 
and support. the improved preparation 
and training for all our children so that 
they will be ready to meet the chal- 
lenge of our expanding and dynamic 
economy in the years ahead. Without 
the opportunity to utilize their potential 
to the fullest extent they will be unable 
to achieve the rewards and satisfactions 
derived from taking their positions as 
contributing members of society. 


To this end a study under a Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration 
grant is being conducted by Dr. Ross 
Stuckless of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in cooperation with the American 
School for the Deaf in West Hartford 
to determine the regional needs for im- 
proved educational and vocational train- 
ing for the deaf. It is possible that the 
need for advanced vocational and tech- 
nical training for the deaf will be more 


clearly identified as a result of this 
study. In any case there has been much 
concern in recent years that training 
facilities in addition to the regular vo- 
cational programs currently offered by 
our schools for the deaf be established. 
Such schools or institutions could be 
supplied with more up-to-date equip- 
ment and afford the students a better 
opportunity for training that is more 
closely allied with present industrial 
and technical operations. 

Of particular import in this field is 
Public Law 88-210, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 19638 which allocated in- 
creasing annual amounts through a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of the Of- 
fice of Education to State boards of vo- 
cational education for many different 
aspects of vocational education pro- 
grams. This legislation amends and 
broadens the Smith Hughes Act and the 
George-Barden Act authorizing a 
permanent program to prepare individ- 
uals for gainful employment in all oc- 
cupations, including office and business 
occupations that were not covered un- 
der the original law. The act authorized 
vocational education programs for stu- 
dents in high school, for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed, and for 
those with academic or socioeconomic 
handicaps that preclude their success in 
the regular vocational educational pro- 
gram. It is now possible for many 
schools for the deaf to qualify for sup- 
port under the various provisions for 
training, research and construction un- 
der this law. Their best resources for 
determining the applicability of this 
legislation to their situation would be 
through respective State departments 
of vocational education. 


Another legislative development 
which should be of particular interest 
to you is the one pertaining to educa- 
tional assistance to the dependents of 
certain veterans. When the situation 
warrants, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may extend the period 
of training for war orphans “to over- 
come or lessen the effects of a physical 
or mental disability which handicaps 
the child in the pursuit of his educa- 
tional program.’”’ There are at least 25 
deaf war orphans currently benefitting 
from this program. 


A continued recognition by législa- 
tors of the vocational problems inherent 
in some handicaps and the need for a 
full measure of educational opportunity 
to assist in overcoming them has led to 
the growth of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. An out- 
standing leader among the deaf who 
has contributed extensively to voca- 
tional training, rehabilitation and place- 
ment for the deaf is Dr. Boyce Wil- 
liams. I noticed that his story has been 
featured in a recent publication of THE 
SILENT WORKER. He has served the 
deaf for many years and is still con- 
tinuing to serve them. As a special 
consultant on problems of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in the Vocational 
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Rehabilitation Administration he has 
done much to encourage increased ac- 
tivity at all governmental levels on be- 
half of the deaf clients served by re- 
habilitation agencies in your communi- 
ties. 


This program affords an almost un- 
limited field for the rehabilitation of 
the deaf. But of the approximately 
250,000 men and women who are deaf 
only 2,050 were rehabilitated last year. 
Reportedly, one of the difficulties has 
been the lack of good communication 
between the deaf person, the counselor 
and others who are trying to help. This 
situation is being remedied somewhat be- 
cause 29 states are now recruiting or 
already have vocational rehabilitation 
counselors who have been trained or 
who are capable of communicating with 
the deaf. Dr. Williams has been instru- 
mental in stimulating service activities 
such as this and for the development of 
special programs of research and dem- 
onstration which will ultimately benefit 
the deaf. 


Another Federally sponsored program 
designed to be of assistance to all per- 
sons who have been affected by recent 
changes in the employment picture is 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, P.L. 88-214. This program 
was not established to overlap or dupli- 
eate services of the vocational rehabili- 
tation program but it does serve as a 
supplement to their activities, partic- 
ularly in providing suitable training op- 
portunities for eligible handicapped per- 
sons. The Manpower Act under this new 
law expands the previously smaller pro- 
gram through which states received 
Federal money to train men and women 
and young people in order that they 
will have the needed skills to obtain em- 
ployment. Priority for referral for 
training will be given to the unemploy- 
ed and to those to be trained for skills 
needed first, in the labor market area 
in which they reside and second, within 
the state of their residence. This legis- 
lation increases the weekly training al- 
lowance to $10 above the state un- 
employment compensation payment pro- 
viding an additional incentive to under- 
take training under this program. 


The aforementioned programs are ex- 
amples of some of the opportunities ex- 
isting through cooperative Federal- 
State activities which demonstrate the 
concern for the problems caused by a 
rapidly expanding and_ increasingly 
technological employment picture. 
Though these programs may not offer 
a panacea, they do portray a commit- 
ment to equality of opportunity for all 
by allowing for the full use of the 
latent talents of every individual in 
our society. 


Since you are particularly concerned 
with and interested in the education of 
the deaf, I would like to pursue this 
topic further and relate to you some 
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of the more recent developments under 
the Program for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf made possible through the 
provision of P.L. 87-276. This is the 
activity with which we have been most 
closely associated. The Office of Educa- 
tion recently sponsored a conference of 
significant interest and value at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. The conference was a 
result of recommandations by the pro- 
gram Advisory Committee as well as 
considerable effort on the part of spec- 
ialists in the field and others concerned 
with the preparation of teachers of the 
deaf. 


A planning committee consisting of 
leaders in the field of the education of 
the deaf with representation from gen- 
eral education and special education as 
well, identified the major discussion 
areas and selected the list of partici- 
pants. The principle of broadest pos- 
sible representation as recommended by 
the Advisory Committee and the Com- 
missioner of Education was maintained 
in the selection of conferees. The delib- 
erations throughout the four days were 
recorded and subsequently consolidated 
by the major topic editors. Responsi- 
bility for editing the final document 
emanating from this conference was 
given to Dr. Stephen Quigley of the 
University of Illinois. The preliminary 
report from this conference to be ready 
for limited distribution soon, may very 
well be realized as a milestone in the 
history of teacher preparation in our 
field. 


Another recent development, in 
which I am sure you all will be in- 
terested, is the formation of a National 
Registry of Professional Translators 
and Interpreters for the Deaf. This or- 
ganization was conceived during the 
recent Workshop on Interpreting for 
the Deaf which was sponsored by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. The meeting was held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., on June 
14-17, 1964. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to provide better inter- 
preting and translating services for the 
deaf. The activities to be included are: 


1. The establishment and main- 
tenance of a national registry 
of professionally qualified in- 
terpreters. 


2. Establishment of 
qualifications, 
ethics for 
translators. 


standards, 
and a code of 
interpreters and 


3. Promotion of a better under- 
standing of the need for and 
proper use of interpreters. 


Each one of you, through your many 
states and local associations of the 
deaf, could encourage the growth and 
expansion of this service by calling at- 
tention to the organization among those 
with whom you are associated in order 


that sufficient numbers of qualified in- 
terpreters can be identified and regis- 
tered as part of this program establish- 
ed to serve the deaf whenever the serv- 
ices of an interpreter are needed. In 
the event you wish to contact this or- 
ganization or wish to secure additional 
information, the officers and members 
of the executive committee are as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. Kenneth Huff; 
Vice President, Miss Elizabeth Benson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
Lewis; executive committee members at 
large, Mr. Frank Sullivan and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Beard. A number of the members 
of your own organization are active 
participants and sustaining members of 
this registry also. 


In conclusion I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that these programs 
were the result of a great deal of hard 
work on the part of many people. These 
were the individuals who helped our 
representatives in Congress focus their 
attention on the problems that all of 
us have been attempting to solve for 
quite some time. The names of many 
educators, rehabilitation workers, re- 
ligious leaders, legislators and others 
are among those in the records as hav- 
ing been responsible for the encourage- 
ment and final enactment of the legis- 
lation that. has been discussed. 


One person whose name has rarely 
been mentioned when plaudits have 
been given, is Mrs. Patria Winalski. In 
her role as member of the Secretary 
of HEW’s staff in Programs for the 
Deaf and later as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary in legislation for the 
handicapped, she was responsible for 
gathering much of the data and infor- 
mation that has been used in support of 
the significant legislation of benefit to 
the deaf and to handicapped children 
generally. 


Congress has been extremely helpful 
and understanding in the enactment of 
legislation to assist the handicapped to 
achieve a richer and fuller life. Much 
of the understanding of the legislative 
needs has come about. through the un- 
relenting efforts of Congressional lead- 
ers such as Senator Lister Hill, Con- 
gressman John Fogarty, Congressman 
Oren Harris and others. The contribu- 
tion of these and other capable legisla- 
tors have been of invaluable assistance 
in guiding these important measures 
through Congress. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
and other organizations of the deaf 
now have the obligation to see that 
these hard-won advantages are wisely 
used and that information about the 
benefits of these programs is widely 
disseminated so that the ultimate ef- 
fectiveness of these programs will be 
realized. 


Thank you again for the opportunity 
to be with you tonight. 
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Remarks of President Lyndon B. Johnson 
at the Gallaudet Centennial Banquet 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 6, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Senator 
Hill, Members of the Board of the 
Trustees of Gallaudet College, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am pleased to be 
able to join personally tonight in hon- 
oring Gallaudet College. 

Twenty years ago tonight, on distant 
shores, America’s sons were engaged 
in a great battle in mankind’s greatest 
war. One hundred years ago tonight on 
these shores America’s sons were en- 
gaged in bitter battles of our own cruel 
civil war. 

How we are observing this historic 
day says much about America. 

In Europe, America’s sons meet to- 
night in peace with yesterday’s allies— 
and adversaries alike—to plan the 
works of future unity instead of worry- 
ing about the wounds of past conflict. 

Here in Washington tonight we 
gather to honor an institution of higher 
learning which was established as an 
act of compassion in those times of 
callous strife 100 years ago. 

The character of our Nation is com- 
prised of many traits. 

We honor courage. 

We value commonsense. 

But, across our 188 years, the great 
cementing influence has always been 
compassion. 

In our purpose abroad and at home, 
we have always heeded the injunction 
of the Apostle, who told us long ago, 
“Be ye of one mind, showing compas- 
sion one of another.” 

Yet, our wealthy society is tolerating 
a worrisome burden of wasted human 
lives. Tonight, too many of our people 
are unschooled, untrained and under- 
employed. Too many are physically 
handicapped. Too many are mentally 
handicapped; too many more are handi- 
eapped for life by the environments 
and the experiences of their childhoods. 

America needs these talents. We must 
not and we cannot let them go to waste. 

An ancient Hebrew proverb teaches 
that there are three pillars of society: 
education, charity and piety. For our 
society, the pillars have been educa- 
tion, compassion and morality. 

In the next 24 hours, the research 
that comes forth around the world 
would fill seven sets of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. In the next year, the output 
of such research would require a man 
to read around the clock — day and 
night—for the next 460 years. In the 
next 10 years, the sum of human knowl- 
edge will multiply twofold. 

When knowledge is advancing at this 
pace, a compassionate nation cannot 
afford to leave any segments of our 
society behind to form and to perpetu- 
ate a human slag heap. 
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We must express our compassion in 
a greater commitment to education. 


Here at Gallaudet we have a proud 
example of what education and com- 
passion have achieved. This was the 
first—and is still the only—college in 
the world for the deaf. But since Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed Gallaudet’s charter, 
no boy or girl has been turned away 
because of the poverty of their parents. 

Universal education has brought our 
society to its present high level of suc- 
cess. If our society is to move higher, 
higher education must be made a uni- 
versal opportunity for all young peo- 
ple. Public education and compassion 
go hand in hand with private morality. 


In our private lives as in our public 
policies we are challenged to show the 
morality of compassion. When the help- 
less call for help, the hearing must 
hear—the seeing must see—and the 
able must act. 


Our rich society will be a mockery if 
we permit it to become a callous society 
or an uncaring society. 


One hundred years ago, Lincoln told 
us that this Nation could not stand half- 
slave and half-free. Tonight, for my 
part, I believe this society cannot suc- 
ceed part committed and part uncom- 
mitted, part concerned and part uncon- 
cerned, part compassionate and part 
callous. 


OUR COVER PICTURE—President 

Lyndon B. Johnson is shown addressing 

the Centennial Banquet at Gallaudet 

College on June 6. Dr. Elizabeth M. 

Benson, dean of women, is interpreting 
for him. 


The great battle, the great adventure 
for Americans living tonight is not only 
to defend our freedom and to preserve 
our peace but to defend, preserve and 
strengthen those pillars of our society: 
education, compassion and morality. To 
you here who are devoting your lives 
as committed, concerned and compas- 
sionate citizens, I am proud and hon- 
ored to present tonight to Gallaudet 
College the 1964 award from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 


It has been a great pleasure for me 
to make this appearance tonight. I feel 
close ties with this great institution. 
One of the real influences in my life as 
a young man and, later in my public 
life, was a lady whose intense interest in 
this college first brought the school to 
my attention — Mrs. Mary Thornberry 
—whose son later served in Congress 
and now sits with distinction on the 
Federal bench. 


I have many old and dear friends 
who have manifested an interest in your 
development through the years, par- 
ticularly that noble American, Senator 
Hill who honors us with his presence 
this evening. I know many members of 
your Board, Mr. Collins, and others who 
have been my friends through the years, 
so you do me a great honor to ask me 
to come here to be with you, and I am 
very proud that I could come. My con- 
gratulations to all of you. 


HELP WANTED! 


We need your help in locating deaf and hard of hearing persons 
who have attended (or are now attending) high schools; trade, 
technical, and business schools; and colleges and universities for 


the normally hearing. 


The University of Illinois, through the Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, is conducting a study of education of deaf 
adults. Help is needed in locating deaf and H-O-H persons who 
would be willing to take part in this important study. 


If you are (or if you know about) a deaf or H-O-H person who 
attended (or now attends) hearing schools, please write to Dr. 
William C. Jenne, Institute for Research of Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, 210 Education Building, Urbana, Illinois 61803. 


When you write, please specify the kind of hearing schools 
attended, e.g., high school, trade school, college, etc. The persons 
referred will be contacted by letter and asked to take part in the 
study. 
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Service To Silence 


By Roger M. Falberg, Executive Secretary 


Wichita 


Social Services for the Deaf 


It is- hardly conceivable that anyone 
familiar with the deaf and their prob- 
lems could have read this series thus 
far without some idea of what services 
a community service agency for the 
deaf offers. Nevertheless, this question 
is so crucial that it cannot be bypassed. 
It is proposed that an agency to serve 
the deaf be established in every major 
metropolitan area in the United States. 
What we must ask ourselves now is: 
Just what services is such an agency 
going to provide that are not now 
provided by other community service 
agencies? 

The basic factor that makes deafness 
a disadvantage in today’s world is the 
fact that it hinders communication and 
convenient, first-hand access to reliable 
information. Communication is ham- 
pered because of the language variable 
—be that language oral or written. 


Communication permeates every facet 
of modern living. It is vital in all inter- 
personal relations. When the ability to 
communicate is impaired, difficulties 
often (but not invariably) arise in in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Deaf people need to form the same 
sort of business, economic and legal re- 
lationships as their normal-hearing 
counterparts. Usually they are able to 
conduct these relationships without re- 
course to outside assistance. In com- 
plex situations, however, this is not al- 
ways possible due to the language 
handicap. 


In addition, it cannot be said that 
deafness itself never has any effect 
upon the psychological entity that is the 
deaf person himself. Frustrations and 
inner conflicts are bound to be frequent 
—just as they are in normal-hearing 
persons. The deaf person, in spite of the 
communication problem, is entitled to 
have recourse to competent professional 
counseling services. 


A communication handicap that gives 
rise to such a broad range of personal 
and interpersonal problems cannot. be 
dealt with in an agency which has a 
“limited”? service. outlook. For this 
reason, it is inadvisable for a com- 
munity service agency for the deaf to 
set out to accomplish only certain, 
specific objectives. Just what services 
shall be offered should be left to the 
discretion of the counselor-social work- 
er and the agency’s board of directors. 
When the purposes and objectives of the 
organization are listed in the charter 
and/or bylaws, let the list be a very 
broad and flexible one. In this way, 
if an appropriate service is found to be 
needed later, it can be offered without 
further ado. 
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Of course, duplication should be 
avoided. If your community has a 
“club” or social organization of the 


deaf, then the service agency should 
not offer competing activities. Re- 
ligious services are available to the 
deaf in all metropolitan communities, 
and a community service agency should 
not duplicate the efforts of ministers 
and church groups to care for the 
spiritual needs of the deaf. Co-opera- 
tion, and not competition, should be 
the keynote between the community 
services agency and all existing or- 
ganizations of the deaf. 


Even with the recreational and 
spiritual aspects left to others, the 
service agency will still find itself with 
plenty of things to do. The scope of the 
communication problem is so vast that 
the agency must, above all, be flexible. 
The variety of problems brought to the 
counselor’s attention will be the widest 
imaginable; and they cannot always be 
referred elsewhere. 


The pattern of development of most 
community fund services has usually 
been to discover services that. are need- 
ed in a community and which are not 
offered by any other agency; then to 
establish an agency to meet these needs. 
In other words, the ordinary community 
agency meets a part of the needs of 
the total population. 

With the adult deaf; none of the 
needs have been met (except those of 
a recreational and/or religious nature). 
The community service for the deaf is 
usually filling a complete void, and 
therefore must reverse the usual situa- 
tion. It must aim at meeting all of the 
needs of a part of the total population. 

It is not necessary to deal with these 
needs alone and in isolation from the 
rest of the community. It should be 
taken for granted that the service for 
the deaf will refer clients to and work 
with other agencies in finding employ- 
ment, distributing Christmas baskets to 
the needy, supplying clothing and 
emergency food supplies for the desti- 
tute and other matters of this sort. 

The agency for the deaf will become 
the first stopping point for the deaf 
clients with needs that might possibly 
be met by other resources in the com- 
munity. One of the agency’s responsi- 
bilities is to act as an intermediary. 
This brings us to one of the unique 
functions of a service agency for the 
deaf. 

Where other agencies refer, a social 
service for the deaf must, in addition, 
be willing to serve as intermediary be- 
tween its client and other agencies 
whenever necessary. The term “inter- 


mediary” (rather than “interpreter’’) 
distinguishes the function that the 
agency has which is peculiar to the 
needs of the deaf. The agency will not 
only “interpret” from the English 
language to the language of signs. It will 
be called upon to explain the client’s 
problem to the second agency, and also 
to educate the client as to the entire 
background and function of the other 
agency. This means, for example, that 
when referring deaf parents with a 
normal-hearing “problem child” to a 
child guidance clinic, the social service 
agency must explain to the parents what 
the guidance clinic is, how it operates, 
who sponsors it and how it will work 
with their child. The agency for the 
deaf must also be prepared to take over 
the job of providing counseling for the 
parents themselves — something that 
would otherwise be done in the normal 
course of the guidance clinic’s case- 
work. And both the social service and 
the guidance clinic must be prepared to 
cooperate almost to the extent that the 
social service becomes, for the duration 
of the child’s treatment, a part of the 
other agency. 


Clearly, the responsibilities of a com- 
munity service agency go above and 
beyond those of an “interpreter.’’ When 
presenting the need for a community 
service agency for the deaf, this must 
be emphasized to those who might not 
otherwise be aware that such a prob- 
lem exists. 

Aside from casework to the individual, 
some of the “fringe benefits’’—services 
beyond casework—that have been of- 
fered to the deaf of Wichita have been: 

1. Adult education. 

2. Classes in the language of signs for 
parents of deaf children and other 
interested persons. 

A monthly news bulletin. 

A county-wide survey. 

Planned activities for the teen- 
aged deaf during school vacations 
and holidays. 

6. A safe-driving lecture by state 

highway patrol officers. 

7. Civil defense courses in co-opera- 
tion with local CD headquarters. 

8. Talks on deafness and the deaf 
to an uncounted number of local 
organizations and church groups. 

Some activities that might be needed 
in larger communities, but which have 
not been attempted in Wichita, are: 

1. Hobby groups. 

2. Activities for “golden agers’— 

retired deaf persons. 

8. Specific courses in adult educa- 
tion. (Those offered in Wichita 
covered very general areas.*) 

4. Group activities for deaf children 
below teen-age level. 

5. Broader and more intensive safe- 
driving courses. 

In the planning of such activities, 
however, care must be taken not to lose 
sight of the fact that individual case- 
work is still the backbone of the com- 
munity service agency for the deaf. 
Even if no “fringe” activities whatso- 
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ever are undertaken, then casework 
alone is still ample justification for the 
agency’s existence. A_ social worker- 
counselor should never allow himself to 
be so encumbered by “fringe” work 
that he limits time available for case- 
work. 

Not necessarily listed among the 
agency’s formal services but simply a 
function that the community service 
agency for the deaf would be expected 
to fulfill in the normal course of events 
is the development of the agency as a 
focal point from which other facilities 
or services needed by the deaf of the 
community may be developed. 

If, following the establishment of the 
service agency, it is found that the 
caseload contains an inordinate number 
of unemployed deaf persons who, in the 
counselor’s judgment, require a train- 
ing period in a rehabilitation center, 
the agency can advocate the establish- 
ment of such a center in the community 


if none exists. The center need not be 
planned exclusively for deaf clients— 
the success of the Jewish Vocational 
Service’s workshop for multiply-handi- 
capped deaf clients in St. Louis indi- 
cates that, if a counselor for the deaf 
is utilized, the deaf may be successfully 
rehabilitated when working among and 
with persons having handicaps other 
than deafness. Methods of accomplish- 
ing this end will depend heavily upon 
facilities already available in the com- 
munity. 

As the service agency feels the need 
for other services to the deaf of the 
community which can better be achieved 
by other agencies or facilities, it can 
inaugurate discussions with such agen- 
cies with a view towards the develop- 
ment of needed services. 

* See “Adventure into Adult Education 
of the Deaf,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, May, 1962. 

Next Month: VIII—Public Relations 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 
Parliamentary Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian 
Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 


Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


“True education saves the soul.”— 
Anon. Univ. of Chicago. 

“Knowledge is what you learn from 
others; wisdom is what you teach your- 
self.”,—Anon. 

Planned parties, socials and organ- 
ized recreation may be necessary in a 
club for the deaf, especially when they 
are designed to enrich the organization 
treasury, but care must be taken that 
this does not become the only activity 
of the group. Much effort is needed to 
enrich the lives of the organization’s 
membership and its leaders. What about 
acquiring an essential knowledge of the 
fundamental rules of parliamentary law 
and procedure? With this knowledge, 
business can be conducted with orderli- 
ness, harmony and justice. What about 
forming a current events debate club, 
hobby groups, i.e., model railroads, 
chess, checkers, photography, a drama 
group? Members should be stimulated 
to grow in many ways.—E. M. H. 

Q. Please explain fully what is meant 
by “appeal.’’—Mrs. McD. 

A. Appeals are classified under Ques- 
tion of Order. A fuller explanation of 
the subject, however, will not be amiss. 
Suppose the Chair entertains an amend- 
ment that is not germane to a motion, 
(not in the same spirit as the motion). 
A member can rise at once, and say, 
“Mr. President (or Mr. Chairman), I 
rise to a point of order,” and explain 
that the amendment is out of order. 
Suppose the Chair says his point of 
order is not well taken, and permits the 
amendment to stand. The member may 
rise and say, “Mr. President, I appeal 
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from the decision of the Chair.’’ This 
appeal must be seconded by another 
member, The matter is open to debate. 
After debating the matter must be 
voted upon. If a majority vote that it. 
is germane, the Chair has been sustain- 
ed, and the amendment stands. But if 
the assembly votes that the amendment 
is not germane, then the Chair has not 
been sustained (or has been reversed) 
and the amendment is ruled out of 
order. The main motion is, however, still 
pending, and it would be permissible 
for another amendment germane to the 
motion to be offered. An appeal is not 
debatable if it relates to indecorum 
(rudeness or lack of courtesy, trans- 
gression of rules of speaking, alluding 
to the officers or other members by 
name, where possible to avoid, nor to 
the motives of members) or while an 
undebatable motion is pending. After it 
is seconded, the Chair gives his reasons 
for his decision and puts it to vote as 
follows: “Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
assembly?” or “Shall the decision of 
the Chair be sustained?” Points of or- 
der and appeals cannot be made if the 
Chair simply enforces the rules. 


Q. A society desires to make its past. 
president an honorary president. He 
lives out of the state but is a frequent 
visitor at the society meetings. What 
should we do and also what would be 
his duties?—G.B.E. 

A. A provision in the bylaws should 
be made before an honorary degree may 
be awarded to the past president. Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order suggests that a 


three-fourths (%) vote confers an hon- 
orary title. He would then have the 
privilege to debate or discuss questions, 
but not to make motions or vote. 

Q. What does “the Chair’? mean?— 
Miss R. 

A. “The Chair’? means the presiding 
officer—president or chairman. It ap- 
plies to regent, moderator, or speaker 
as well. 

Q. I notice that some members have 
a habit in moving that a committee’s 
report be taken up as “new business.” 
What is your opinion?—Mrs. B. 

A. It is absurd. The Chair should be 
familiar with parliamentary law in order 
to help them iron out their erroneous 
ideas. He should therefore patiently ex- 
plain to members that recommendations 
of committees on matters already re- 
ferred to them by the assembly are to 
be acted upon under “reports of com- 
mittees,” not under “new _ business.” 
But recommendations on matters orig- 
inating or initiated by the committees 
are to be acted upon under “new busi- 
ness,” because they are new. 

Q. How may an assembly deal with 
an incompetent or dishonest presiding 
officer (president or chairman) ?—Mrs. 
O’D. 

A. “He renders himself unworthy to 
preside and lays himself liable to cen- 
sure or even a demand for his resigna- 
tion.”—Gregg. “Ignorance of the rules 
excuses no one.” Warning—arbitrary 
rulings and outrageous decisions of the 
Chair often drives good members away. 
Remember—No one should accept the 
office of president of an organization 
who is unwilling to fit himself for per- 
forming the duties of presiding officer. 

Q. Supposing a standing rule specifies 
the time of closing meeting at 10 p.m. 
The president fails to declare the meet- 
ing adjourned at 10 p.m., is it in order 
for a member to move adjourn? 

A. Yes. 


True or False 


Answers on Page 15 

T or F 1. The “good of order’ last 
item of order of business usually allows 
a time for broad constructive criticisms 
or comments especially to inspire spirit 
among the members. 

T or F 2. A proposer (mover) may 
move to withdraw his amended motion 
before its adoption as amended. 

T or F 3. Recently, a motion was put 
to vote and adopted without being sec- 
onded; it is considered legal. 

T or F 4. The Chair should always re- 
main strictly neutral. 

T or F 5. A member may ask a speaker 
in debate on the floor a question without 
the Chair’s consent. 

T or F 6. A member has a right to 
change her vote after having voted. 

T or F 7. An amendment may be in- 
corporated in the original main motion 
especially to save time. 

T or F 8. A member may move that 
the motion be taken by ballot. 

T or F 9. Committees should be com- 
posed of an odd number of members to 
avoid tie votes. 

T or F 10. A special committee ceases 
to exist as soon as its final report has 
been rendered. 
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Pauline Putman 
Clifford Putman 
Willie Sandager 


OPTIONAL (Thursday) 

RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 

Deadline: August 30, 1964 

HAWAIIAN LUAU Buffet Supper 
$5.25 per Person 


7 P.M. 


MAIL REMITTANCE TO: 
D. Caligiuri 

14797 Gardenhill Dr. 
La Mirada, Calif. 


E. Nuernberger 


14312 Adelfa Dr. 
La Mirada, Calif. 


WED: 
THUR: 
HEADQUARTERS: LaFayette Hotel and Lanais 
Linden at Broadway 
Long Beach, California 
LOCAL COMMITTEE FRI: 
CHAIRMAN VICE CHAIRMAN 
Geraldine Fail Florian A. Caligiuri 
6170 Downey Ave. e 
bong Gedeh SECRETARY 
: Evelyn Ash SAT: 
ENTERTAINMENT 162 W. 234th Place 
Ivan L. Nunn Wilmington 
Frank Q. Luna e 
Ella Grimes TREASURERS 
Oliver Sandager ga Mo Peck 
e Fred B. Gries 
REGISTRATION ° SUN: 
Evelyn Ash TICKETS 
Millard Ash ’ Don Nuernberger 
Doris Caligiuri 14312 Adelfa Drive 
Catherine Flanders Lan Mirada MON: 
Virgil Grimes es 
Eleanor Nuernberger 
Cora Park HOTEL INFORMATION 


Kenneth Flanders 
9622 Albacore Drive 
Huntington Beach 


Set Sail for Long Beach... 


Gateway to the Seven Seas 


23RD BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


California Association 


of the Deaf, Inc. 
SEPTEMBER 2-7, 1964 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Special Meeting State Board — Local Committee. 
@ 


Registration begins 9 a.m. First and second business sessions. Get 
Acquainted Social. Flowing Punch Bowl. Chess Tournament. 
Captioned Films. Hawaiian Luau Buffet Supper (optional). 


Third and fourth business sessions. Mayor’s address. Reception 
and entertainment. Dancing to Paul Buzard’s orchestra. Showboat 
SS Princess Cruise (optional). 


Final business session. 1966 Convention City. Elections. After- 
noon pool-side fun. No host cocktail party. Banquet and Ha- 
waiian floor show featuring hula girls and fire dancers. Conven- 
tion Ball featuring Paul Buzard’s Hawaiians. 


@ 
Golf Tournament. All day picnic. Sacto Keg Skit Contest. 
® 


Labor Day. Convention ends. Your choice of unlimited nearby 
attractions such as Disneyland, Knott’s Berry Farm, Catalina 
Island, Pierpoint Landing—Fisherman’s Wharf, Movieland Wax 
Museum, Pacific Ocean Park, Marineland, and Long Beach’s 
own amusement zone and six miles of beautiful beaches. 


@ SPECIAL NOTICE: Combination tickets at $10.00 for C.A.D, members only. JOIN C.A.D. NOW! @ 


OPTIONAL (Friday) 


MAIL REMITTANCE TO: 
Millard Ash 


162 W. 234th Pl. 
Wilmington, Calif. 


7 P.M. 
RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 
Deadline: August 30, 1964 
SHOWBOAT S.S. PRINCESS 
SIP ‘N DANCE CRUISE 
$2.00 per Person 


Registration (Required) ...................-..-----+ $ 2.00 
(Thurs.)—Social - Flowing Punch Bowl - 


Captioned Films _...................- 1.50 
(Fri.)\—Social - Dancing to Orchestra .......... 2.50 
(Sat.)—Banquet, Floor Show - Conv. Ball ..... 8.00 
(Sun:)—All Day Picnic: ..2.:22..2222220..200:.2..2. 1.00 
(Sun.)—Sacto Keg Contest ..............000002.0.... 1.50 

TOTAL $16.50 
C.A.D. Members Only Combination Tickets 10.00 


Be Smart & Save _..... $ 6.50 


Set Sail for Long Beach... September 2 - 7, 1964 
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NEWS COVERAGE 


News items intended for the 
SWinging ‘round the Nation sec- 
tion of THE SILENT WORKER 
should be sent to Mrs. Harriett 
B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier 


Street, Denver, Colo. 80236, un- 


til further notice. Mrs. Geraldine 
Fail will resume her position as 
News Editor after the convention 
of the California Association of 
the Deaf—of which she is local 
convention chairman. 

News items should reach Mrs. 
Votaw not later than the 20th of 
the month preceding publication. 
Correspondents are asked to ob- 
serve the style of writing in this 
and recent issues. 

Pictures are always welcome. 
Sufficient identification should be 
furnished. Pictures will be re- 
turned whenever possible, pro- 
vided names and addresses are on 


the backs. 


NEW YORK... 


Pete and Audrey Mislowack have a 
baby boy born April 5, Pete’s birthday. 
Young Mitchell Alfred and his father 
will share future birthday parties and 
presents. 

On May 18 Ira Gerlis of Fanwood 
School was Bar Mitzvah at the HAD 
Temple, conducted by the Jewish So- 
ciety for the Deaf and presided over by 
Harold Roland Shapiro, president of 
JSD and former New York City district 
attorney. Mrs. Vivian Redisch, daughter 
of the late Rose Kossoff of HAD, very 
kindly interpreted throughout the serv- 
ice. 
Mark Nathanson, also of Fanwood, 
was confirmed on occasion of his grad- 
uation from Fanwood Hebrew School. 
His sister, Randy, of the same school, 
recited the Ten Commandments and the 
Twenty-Third Psalm at the service. Ira’s 
brother, Stewart, a Fanwood senior, and 
their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Abe Gerlis, 
formerly of Fanwood, were on hand as 
well as Philip and Ruth Mazer, Lena 
Krieger, Hyman Gordon and Morris 
Davis. Mr. Davis, secretary of the HAD, 
represented President Al Berke who 
was unable to attend. He presented Ira 
and Mark with gifts donated by the 
HAD. 

The International Catholic Deaf Asso- 
ciation, New York Chapter No. 11, spon- 
sored its eighth annual charity ball on 
May 22. A two-hour show was given 
by the Metropolitan Dramatic Club for 
the Deaf. The performers in the show 
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Harriett B. Votaw 

were co-directors Mike Iannace and Bob 
Halligan, Rita Iannace, Samuel Lewis, 
Rebecca Petrillo, Morris Davis, Tony 
Caltagirone, Lore Florsheim, Bernard 
Rothenberg, Regina Levi, Anna Gold- 
berg, Richard Myers, Albert Hlibok and 
James Stern. The MDCD is to produce 
a show at the IDCA’s 15th annual con- 
vention sponsored by Chapter No. 15 
after the banquet on July 9 at St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn. 

Lenore Belsky, daughter of Harry 
and Ray, majoring in history, graduated 
from the University of Michigan with 
a B.A. degree on May 22. Mr. and Mrs. 
Belsky are not likely to forget that 
momentous day because President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson gave the commencement 
address. 

Over 250 New York City deaf have 
bought combination tickets from deaf 
clubs for the International Games for 
the Deaf to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1965. 

The writer and his wife, Eva, enjoyed 
two previous deaf “Olympics” in Eu- 
rope in 1928 and 1935. 

On Saturday, June 6, New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, was the 
seene of a reunion and field day spon- 
sored by the Fanwood Alumni Associa- 
tion. Nearly 400 enjoyed countryside 
atmosphere, what with picnics, softball, 
etc. Among the proud parents of babies 
born since last year present were, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nick Dileo, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo 
Guidi, Mr. and Mrs. Pete Mislowack, 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Berke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Epstein, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hand. Most of the visitors took 
in the show, ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
performed by the Fanwood pupils under 
the direction of Bernard Teitelbaum, a 
teacher at the school. Net proceeds from 
this show and also from the reunion and 
field day were donated to the Fanwood 
Expansion Building Fund by the Fan- 
wood Alumni Association. The commit- 
tee: N. Giordano, chairman, B. Shaf- 
ranek, V. Byrne, H. Neidle, F. Nimmo, 
H. Carroll, F. Hand, E. Marshall, C. 
Klein, H. Kalish, H. Rubin, A. Israel, O. 
Marcus, M. Ciavolino, Mesdames E. 
Abramowitz, B. Ciavolino, N. Schwartz, 
V. Bergon and Miss Sally Auerbach. 
Later on in the evening some of the 
crowd went to the U. L. clubrooms to 
partake of victory dinner in honor of 
the U. L. basketball team, 1964 AAAD 
champions. 


Hyman and Miriam Rubin and Harry 
and Lillian Hershkowitz were present at 
the marriage ceremony of their son, 
Robert, and daughter, Harriet, respec- 
tively, on June 7. Robert Rubin is a 
Gallaudet College student and will be a 


senior next year. His bride is a product 
of JHS No. 47. 

Sam Greenberg of HAD and Mrs. 
Helen Moskowitz of Washington, D. C., 
were united in holy matrimony at Falls 
Church, Va., on June 4. They are making 
their home in Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO ... 


The Dramatics Club of the Wisconsin 
School presented a drama production 
number at an auditorium in Milwaukee, 
May 9, which attracted an audience of 
over 300. Director Herb Larson did a 
superb job of putting Thornton Wilder’s 
“Our Town” on the boards. The stand- 
outs in the all-student cast of 28 were 
seniors Lyle Hinks, Ronald Arneson, 
Felice Nygaard, Janet. Michaels, Mike 
Schwebke and Jeanette Pleskatcheck 
; Miss Pleskatcheck’s 88-year-old 
grandfather took over the stage after 
the play’s cast took final bows, as a fifth 
Beatle and exhibited his skill at calis- 
thenics ... Chicagoans who saw Larson’s 
show that night were the Gordon Rices, 
the Bill Crenshaws, LaVerne McGuire, 
the Len Warshawskys, Maury Kesert, 
the Frank Sullvians, Billie Sharpton, the 
Sol Deitchs, Lou Rozett, Irene Hazel and 
Terry Feeley . Incidentally Herb 
Larson takes leave of his teaching pro- 
fession this fall to pursue a course at 
San Fernando College (Calif.). 


Jean Hauser, student pilot, landed 
safely at Half Day (Ill.) airport after 
her first solo flight from Milwaukee. She 
dropped down from the sky to visit her 
sister, Mrs. Julius Dhondt of Lake 
Forest .. Minnie Kelly winged to 
DeeCee City June 10 to see her fella 
John who is working at the Evening 
Star and her pals the Peikoffs ... 
Jeanne McCloud and her father, Paul 
Morley, who recently returned to Chi- 
cago were reunited after a 17-year- 
separation. 

Ed Hazel spent the better part of May 
confined at Chicago Osteopathic Hos- 
pital where he underwent theropathy 
treatments for his neck injury 
James Huff, Sun-Times linotyper, was 
laid up for three weeks in May after 
surgery at Bethany Methodist Hospital. 

The Breslin Story ...a group of old- 
time friend bid Annie a fond adieu at a 
good-bye party held in her backyard 
May 17... that little bundle of nerves, 
Karen, badly bruised her elbow bone 
while swinging on bars just before 
Daddy John flew in from Los Angeles 
(June 3) to shepherd his brood west- 
ward along Route 66. 

“An Evening in Hawaii’ presented 
by the Chicago HAD at Temple Beth-E]l 
on May 28, drew an enthusiastic crowd 
of 200, most of whom came dressed in 
colorful Hawaiian printed shifts and 
shirts and leis. Joseph Kessler consid- 
ered the party well worth attending 
when he met up with his old Jackson- 
ville schoolmate, Miss Leah Adams, af- 
ter a 34-year separation. Robert Royer 
held the winning ticket for the 6-month- 
old creamish-colored poodle (valued at 
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$300) which was raffled off. Goldie Gold- 
sand and Terry Feeley gave exhibitions 
of their respective versions of tropical 
dances. 

Len Warshawsky, assistant team di- 
rector to Art Kruger, was AAAD rep- 
resentative at the Mid-West open track 
meet at the Indiana School June 6. Wal- 
do Cordano and Herb Larson drove four 
boys from Delevan down to the meet to 
compete against 26 other boys. 

Our ex-townsman Robey Burns re- 
tired from the Department of Agricul- 
ture (in D. C.) April 30 with 27 years 
of government service to his credit. 

June visitors were the Ancel Lipperts 
of Cincinnati (visiting former sister- 
in-law Reatha Suttka) and the Peter 
Livishises of Phoenix . .. Our Ruth 
Horn flew into Chicago from Phoenix 
(after an eight months absence) to spend 
the summer here with her cronies. The 
first sights Ruth took in were at Chi- 
cago’s new weird and kooky Old Town 
Triangle (courtesy guide Feeley). 

Albert and Evelyn Motyka have a 
baby girl, Lauren Adele, born May 13 
after three boys. 

The Nathan Futtermans and the Roy 
Mitchells with son Steve made a catch 
of 14 white bass at Pistakes Lake 
on Memorial Day. Roy also caught a 
23-inch-northern pike. 

Al Van Nevel wed his Gallaudet 
sweetheart, Carrol Gosso June 20... 
love has pierced the armor of widower 
Francis Fitzgerald and Greta Rabin is 
the clever girl. 

Chicago’s dailies and Time magazine 
saluted Jeffrey Liebman of Evanston as 
one of the standouts among the 121 
students named as 1964 Presidential 
Scholars. Young Liebman, deaf since 
birth is a 17-year-old graduate of 
Evanston Township High who ranked 
18th in his graduating class of 891. He 
plans to attend Oberlin College (Ohio) 
this fall. Among the other awards he 
has reaped are first prize in an essay 
contest. conducted by Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, an achievement award 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the William Conner 
award for outstanding achievement in 
maths, science and communication arts. 
Gallaudet’s loss and Oberlin’s gain! 

Staff Sergeant Airman Donald C. Rice 
surprised his folks, the Gordon Rices, 
by returning home unexpectedly from 
Germany. The folks had him for a week 
before he reported back to duty in South 
Carolina. 

Lorraine Sullivan lost her father in 
May. 


17th Convention 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
August 7, 8, 9, 1964 


Headquarters: Baker Hotel 
For Information Write: 
Lawrence McGlynn 
809 E. 10th St. Hutchinson, Kansas 
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A DIFFERENCE OF 102 YEARS—Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., of Danville, Ky., going on 103 years 
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of age, is holding his great-great-grandson, David Christopher Kendrick, going on one year. The 
proud parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tommy Kendrick of Columbus, Ind., are beaming, too. Mrs. Kendrick 
is the daughter of Dr. William J. McClure, superintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf. 


NEBRASKA .. . 


In April, Mrs. Maude Burlew spent 
a couple of days visiting her late hus- 
band’s relatives in Geneva and Fair- 
mont. She also called on Mary Smrha 
who is staying in a nursing home at 
Friend. They were classmates at NSD, 
graduating in 1902. 

The Sabins have not stopped talking 
about the wonderful time they had in 
California during the four months they 
were there. The Charles Langrs and the 
John Rabbs got up a reception for them 
at a recreation hall near the Langr 
home with 35 people present. The Sa- 
bins enjoyed meeting old and new 
friends. Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
of Littleton, Colo., were there, too. 
Ironically, their daughter of Littleton 
lives a short distance of Sabins’ daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Lou Glass. 

Mrs. Evelyn Meyer, 86-year-old 
mother of Vernon, passed away on 
April 12 after a long lingering illness. 

Jacob Rentschler of Fairbury, Neb., 
died on March 31 at the age of 81. He 
was the father of 10 children, five of 
whom are members of the Omaha Deaf 
Lutheran Church—John of Columbus, 
Fred of Omaha, Mrs. Minnie Engel of 
Omaha and Mrs. Emma Goodin of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

Louis Palermo and June (Cowger) 
Pleake of Omaha were married on June 
6. 

On May 24, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Harper (nee Opal Keim), motored to 
Minden, Neb., to visit the famous Pio- 
neer’s Village. Mr. Harper likes his new 
job in Lincoln at the Nebraska Farmer 
Printing Co. 

Scott Cuscaden has retired after 40 
years as treasurer of the All Souls Mis- 
sion of the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pehlgrim are 
now living at 1166 63rd St., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Cushman Motors Employee of the 
Year (1963) Award recently went to 
Berton Leavitt, of Lincoln. Inscribed on 
the plaque were the words: ‘‘For sincere 
interests in the continued growth and 
prosperity of Cushman Motors.” 

August Mueller of Yankton, S. D., a 
former Nebraskan, retired March 21 
after 36 years as a linotype operator at. 
Dakotan Press. He was presented with 
an engraved. gold watch by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Monfore, on behalf of the 
firm. He was also presented with a gift 
certificate from his co-workers. He and 
Mrs. Mueller then went on a trip to 
Arkansas, Mississippi, St. Louis, Mo., 
Springfield and New Salem, Ill. They 
have one daughter and one son, both 
married. 

On May 20 the ladies’ bowling team, 
“Badman’s Antiques,’ sponsored by 
Gerald Badman of DeWitt, Neb., were 
invited to a banquet at Lincoln Hotel. 
Present were Virginia Deurmyer, June 
Collamore, Fannie Lindberg, Pat Boese, 
Vera Kahler and Dorothy Hunt. Pat 
Boese bowled a 210 game and a 495 
series and got a pin for making 200. 
Virginia Deurmyer had a 513 series on 
April 8 which was her and her husband 
Herb’s wedding anniversary. 

Bruce Becker, boys’ supervisor at. 
South Dakota School, worked at NSD 
before going to the reunion at Washing- 
tion, D. C., and also to the World’s Fair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrett Nelson (Sharyl 
DuBois) moved to Omaha from Lincoln 
in May. The Wiegands, Lindbergs and 
Leavitts helped the Herbert Deurmyers 
celebrate their 20th wedding anniver- 
sary at a dinner on April 11. 

Mrs. Opal Keim Harper started work- 
ing as a bindery girl on May 28 at the 
Nebraska Farmer Printing Co. 

Nick Abariotes of Omaha went to 
Washington State to visit his brother 
and family and also some deaf friends 
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ALUMNI DAY AT FANWOOD—A highly successful reunion was held June 6 at New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, by the Fanwood Alumni Association, some 600 strong. Left to right: 
Tara B. Denis, teacher at the school and representative of the alumni; Kendall D. Litchfield, 
principal; Elliott D. Fox, member of the board of directors; and Ben Shafranek, president of the 
alumni association and best all-around athlete of old Fanwood School. 


some time ago. While there he learned 
Reumont Mauler is a boys’ supervisor at 
Washington State School. 


Berton Leavitt received a letter from 
John White at the State Hospital at 
Lincoln saying he, Raymond Hollenback 
and Richard Shorthill had had no vis- 
itors since March and wished some 
friend would come to see them. 


The Norbert Knobbes of Omaha an- 
nounced the arrival of their fourth child, 
a son, on June 2, They have two girls 
and another son. 


Miss Mary Dobson, math teacher at 
Iowa School and totally deaf, tried a 
hearing aid at the suggestion of the 
assistant superintendent, Joe Giangreco, 
and they were surprised she could hear. 
She is now taking speech lessons. 


Some 20 to 25 friends surprised Don 
and LaVona Boone in their home on 
May 25 with a party for their 15th wed- 
ding anniversary. 


COLORADO ... 


The Silent Athletic Club of Denver 
celebrated its 20th year with an anni- 
versary banquet on June 13. The pro- 
gram at the banquet was brief, with 
Tom Janulewicz the main speaker. He 
related the history of the SAC, some 
highlights and humor. Past presidents 
who also spoke were Charles Billings, 
Don Warnick, Roland Greb, Bill Fraser, 
Francis Mog and Fred Schmidt. Juanita 
Greb made a lovely toastmistress and 
Dorothy Landsverk gave the invocation. 
The committee: Harriett Votaw and 
Lorraine Schmidt, co-chairmen; Fred 
Schmidt and Herb Votaw. 


A boy, Samuel Bert, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Neal on May 8. He 
has two brothers and a sister. A girl, 
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Lisa Merrie, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn Ohm on May 11. She is their first 
child. 


Sharon Faucett and Jack Reed were 
united in marriage on May 9 at the 
home of the groom’s sister in Littleton, 
Colo. 


Ricky Warnick, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Warnick, underwent an emergency 
operation for a ruptured appendix May 
8. He has fully recovered and is looking 
forward to his vacation with his family 
in California and Utah. 


Robert Bodnar completed two-year 
training in auto mechanics in May and 
is now working at a garage in Denver. 

Mrs. Gertrude Langton of Hartford, 
Conn., spent a month in Denver visiting 
her daughter, Delora, and her husband 
Melvin Meyer, of Aurora. They have a 
nine-month-old baby girl. Mrs. Langton 
made frequent appearances at the deaf 
affairs in the company of Miss Ione 
Dibble, an old friend from Hartford 
who has lived in Denver since 1940. Ione 
accompanied Gertrude back to Hartford 
to attend the 50th anniversary alumni 
banquet on June 20, and then she plan- 


ned to attend the centennial celebration 
at Gallaudet and the NAD convention. 


Daniel H. Decker, aged 84, passed 
away on May 15. He had been ill for a 
number of years. His wife passed away 
two years ago. Glenn Urie passed away 
in May after an illness of some time. 
He suffered a stroke two years ago. He 
leaves his wife, Helen. 

Esther Rosen of Denver announced 
her engagement to Abe Shwayer of Los 
Angeles on June 6. The wedding is 
planned for August. Abe came to Den- 
ver again the weekend of June 20-21 
with the Bernard Castalines. The Casta- 
lines brought their two children to Den- 
ver to spend a month or so with their 
maternal grandparents. The Castalines 
moved to Los Angeles from Denver 
about two years ago. 

Carol Sponable left for Washington, 
D. C., on June 14. She was to visit her 
parents in Topeka, Kan., on the way. 
The Jerome Moers family left. by auto 
June 10 to attend the 50th wedding an- 
niversary of the elder Moers in Indian- 
apolis on June 14 and then were to go 
on to Washington, D. C. The Ralph 
Moers attended the golden wedding an- 
niversary, too, and are back home now. 


The William Frasers took a two-week 
vacation in May and drove down south 
to Texas and Florida. In Texas they 
visited Hugh and Thelma Stack at 
Austin. 

The Hugh Stacks stopped in Denver 
the weekend of June 18-14 to visit 
friends prior to their summer stay in 
California. The Frasers brought the 
Stacks to the anniversary banquet of 
the Silent Athletic Club. 


The Richard Frasers (Helga and 
Richard) spent some time in Rocky 
Ford with their nieces and nephews. 

Steven Chough, who was boys’ coun- 
selor at the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, is now spending his summer in 
Denver. He will be at the Texas School 
in September. 


Ken Scheil, one of our Gallaudet stu- 
dents, finished his preparatory year, and 
came home for the summer with the 
knowledge he will be going back. He 
stopped to visit the Herb Votaws and 
brought Nicky Elliott, a 1964 graduate, 
along. Nicky stopped over in Denver for 
a few days on his way home to Southern 
California. 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the door 
bell rings. Supplied in steady and flashing 
type signals with automatic turn-off after 


bell rings. Made for use on one or two 
door bells. Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave. Chicago, IIl., 60625 
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WISCONSIN .. . 


Leon F. Bongey, Jr., and Janet Nest, 
both of Milwaukee, were united in mar- 
riage on May 23 in Bakerville, Wis. 
They are residing in Milwaukee. On May 
23, Mrs. Shirley Nelson of Madison and 
John Hefty of Albany were married in 
Madison. 


Ralph Voss and Ruth Lenius, both of 
near Columbus, were married on June 
6 and are making their home near the 
Voss farm, which Ralph will continue 
to operate with his deaf brother, Myles, 
Jr., and their father. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Challoner, nee 
Sally Maager, of Milwaukee are proud 
parents of a boy born on May 5. They 
have named him Mark David. On May 
7, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Giuntoli, nee 
Mary Ann Silagi, of Milwaukee, wel- 
comed their second child, a daughter 
whom they have named Yvonne Ann. 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald DuBois of New 
Richmond welcomed their first child, a 
son, on May 9. The newcomer’s name 
is Donnie Andrew. 


Mrs. William Foker, nee Amelia Ras- 
mus, Eagle Point, passed away on 
March 25. She was the mother of Fred 
Foker, the well-known totem carver. 


Robert Moss, Beloit, was killed when 
the car he rode in ran into a moving 
freight train in Afton on April 17. He 
was the hearing husband of LaVonne, 
nee Christopherson, and the father of 
a two-year-old son. 


Julius Goetsch, 73, of Milwaukee, 
passed away on May 8. He was the hus- 
band of Andrine, nee Olson. 


Mrs. John Gant, veteran teacher, li- 
brarian and psychometrist at the Wis- 
consin School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the school, effective Aug. 1, 
1964, Mrs. Gant will succeed William 
E. Ransdell who has resigned to accept 
a similar post at the South Dakota 
School. 


Miss Jeanette M. Pleskatcheck, a Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf student, re- 
ceived a bronze palette and a bronze 
medal with a merit award ribbon for 
her art work at the 20th Annual Stu- 
dent Calendar Art Competition spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Journal in 
April. She is the oldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nick Pleskatchek of Mil- 
waukee, 
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Mrs. Barbara Anderson (standing) is a member of the Rocky Mountain Ceramists Association. 
At the association’s Eleventh Annual Ceramic Show, held in Denver, Colo., May 2 and 3, Barbara 
was prevailed upon to exhibit her wares. She was also called upon to give a demonstration at the 
show. She chose to demonstrate the use of brocade on ceremic ware. Last year on a visit to Wichita, 
Kansas, Barbara came across a new technique involving non-fired Pearl Stains in ceramics. She 
became acquainted with Mrs. Dee Myers (seated, in the photograph) of Lincoln, Neb., founder of 
this new technique. Since then Barbara has had much success in employing this new method. 
Hundreds of people were attracted by her wonderful display and demonstration. Her husband, Dick, 
rendered valuable service in molding and preparing greenwares (ceramic pieces before decorating 
and firing) and her daughter, Laura, age 13, made a wonderful interpreter. Mrs. Dee Myers volun- 
teered as assistant at this show. In addition, two ribbons were awarded to Barbara for her 
exhibits in the Professional Division. Laura also won a ribbon for her poodle applied with the new 
unfired Pearl Stain in the Children’s Division. Since the show, Barbara has had many new customers 
coming toher shop to buy ceramic supplies. Barbara is now a distributor of the new non-fired Pearl 
Stains in Colorado and Wyoming. (At one time she sold 14 out of 16 jars within a week.) She has 
also received a letter from the Bureau of Prisons Hobby Shop (Englewood, Colo.) asking her for 
information on the new Pearl Stains. On top of everything, Barbara also runs classes in ceramics 
for the deaf and the hearing evenings at home! 


Carl Wagner, Coon Valley, was hon- son, secretary; Walter Reuter, treas- 


ored for his 35 years of service with 
the Benson Optical Co. in La Crosse 
and received a pin with two small 
diamonds in it. His mother passed away 
on May 28 in Janesville, Minn., after a 
long illness. 


Melvin Newby, Fred Farmer and 
Ronald Byington, all of Milwaukee, es- 
caped serious injury when the car in 
which they were riding struck a Soo 
Line freight train on May 23 in Marsh- 
field, Wis. 


New officers at the Milwaukee Silent 
Club: Warren Riege, president; Ray- 
mond Steger, vice president; Melvin 
Newby, second vice president; Evelyn 
Zola, third vice president; Ruth Han- 


Write for circular. 
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OUR NEWEST MODEL 


Automatic clock, Telechron movement, luminous dial, outlet in back. 
Solid walnut hand rubbed oiled cabinet with 6’ cord. Size: 434x4!/2x2)2. 
Price $14.95 ppd. With under-pillow vibrator . . 
Check or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Five other clock models 
from $12.95. Vibrators $5.95. We repair and service old vibrators. 


29-A Cedar Avenue 


. special at $19.95. 


LITTLE WOODCRAFT SHOP 


—VIBRALARM SERVICE 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 


urer; Joseph Letkiewicz, financial secre- 
tary; James Meagher, three-year trus- 
tee. 


William Scherer, Jr., and his two- 
year-old daughter, Mary Lynn, of Madi- 
son, were struck by a car when they 
crossed the street in front of their 
home on May 17. William suffered a 
fracture of his right leg below the knee. 
His daughter was thrown some distance 
and suffered minor lacerations of her 
leg. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair: Mr. 
and Mrs. John Mager, Milwaukee; AI- 
fred Maertz, Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham Barash and Mrs. John Kug- 
listch and her daughter, Patty, of Mad- 
ison. Mr. and Mrs. Mager and Mr. 
Maertz were at the fair in May while 
the Barashs and the Kuglistchs attended 
in June. 

On June 14 a new church for the 
deaf, the Emmanuel Lutheran Congre- 
gation of the Deaf, located at 4328 W. 
North Ave., Milwaukee, was dedicated 
in ceremonies taking place in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon. The Rev. 
Martin Mueller is the pastor. 

The play, “Our Town,” drew a crowd 
of 300 on May 9 at the Karger Audi- 
torium of the Jewish Center in Mil- 
waukee, The three-act play was per- 
formed by 29 teenage students of the 
Wisconsin School under the direction 
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Among the 1964 graduates of Carson High School was 17-year-old Dennis Ash (left), son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Millard Ash of Wilmington, Calif. Another June graduate was Susan Jordan (right), 
daughter of Mrs. Eleanor Smith of Norwalk, Calif. Susan won a scholarship and will attend River- 
side College in September and will major in nursing. 


of Herbert Larson, a teacher at the 
school. 

The Milwaukee Silent Club has voted 
to accept women members into _ its 
membership with all privileges. Since 
1915 the club has been limited to men. 


Kenneth Steinke, Milwaukee, was on 
Channel 10, WMVS-TV on May 25 on 
a split screen interpreting the half- 
hour program in sign language. 

Randy Letkiewicz, all-round athlete 
at the Wisconsin School received the 
F. J. Neesam Award on May 11 at the 
sports banquet. He set a new school 
broad jump record this spring and was 
an all-conference basketball player in 
the Indian Trails conference this past 
season. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Letkiewicz, Cudahy, Wis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—VERMONT 


The spring reunion of the Austine 
Alumni was held May 23 with 60 mem- 
bers present for the supper and party. 
Chairman was Harold O. Tier. Prizes 
were won by Walter Perry, Harold 
Cunningham and Dorothy Ostrowski, 
Sally Dow, Wilfred Audette, Donald 
Cutts, Jr., Maurice Rheault and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Rego. 


Officers for the 1964-65 year: Lewis 
A. Jones, re-elected president; John 
Ostrowski, vice president; Patricia A. 
“Sally” Dow, re-elected secretary; 
Reginald Lumbra, re-elected treasurer; 
trustees, Harold O. Tier, Perley Boyea, 
Jr., and Donald Cutts; Arthur Somero, 
sergeant. Mr. Jay Farman, headmaster 
at Austine, spoke to the alumni and 
gave the oath of office to the new of- 
ficers. 

Among returning alumni were: Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Rego of Jamacia 
Plains, Mass. Mrs. Rego is the former 
Doris Terrill and this was her first visit 
back since 1942. Majory Craig hadn’t 
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been back in several years. Linda 
Payne White and husband Johnnie were 
there, as was Stephen Goad and his 
new bride, the former Patricia Jones. 
Jeannee (Jackson Fitzpatrick was on 
hand with her husband and two little 
children. Wilfred and Janice Audette 
had all their children with them. Others 
at the reunion were Doris Faucher, 
Arthur Somero, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Main, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Barrows, 
Perley Boyea, Bettie and Lewis Jones, 
Norman Lacerte, Walter Perry, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Ostrowski, Gordon Lee, Rob- 
ert Martin, Chester Clark, Francis Pit- 
kin, Moses L. Woldman, Agnes Gakidis, 
Pat. LeRose, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cun- 
ningham, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pepin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Holbrook, Hazel 
Adams, Mr. Donald Cutts and _ son 
Arthur, Robert Lapine, Maurice Rhe- 
ault, Roger Dickinson, June Hammond 
and Sally Dow. 


Therena Crowe writes that she has 
been in the hospital again. 

Phil Daneau and family have moved 
into a new house at 48 Hills Ferry 
Road, Nashua. 


Beverly Lumbra West passed away 
May 12 at the age of 27 following an 
illness of four years. She leaves her 
husband, two children, her parents, five 
sisters and her grandparents. Burial 
was in St. Anthony’s Cemetery, Enos- 
burg Falls, Vt. Bev graduated from 
Austine in 1955. 

Gwen Cutts has been in the hospital 
again and underwent another operation. 


Answers to True or False 


(See Page 9) 

1. True. 

2. True. For example: Mr. A. has 
made a main motion; it is seconded; 
someone has moved to amend his mo- 
tion, and the assembly votes to accept 


the amendment; the Chair announces 
that the main motion as amended will 
now be voted upon. Mr. A may ask to 
withdraw the amended motion before 
its adoption as amended. Remember, 
once a main motion is seconded and 
stated by the Chair, the main motion be- 
longs to the assembly, not the proposer 
or mover. So, if there is objection to 
the withdrawal, any member may move 
to grant withdrawal. It requires a sec- 
ond. Undebatable. Unamendable. Gen- 
eral consent or a majority vote to grant. 


&. True. Yes. A member should have 
called the Chair’s attention immediately 
to the fact that it was not seconded, so 
that the Chair can ask if there is a 
second to the motion. If there is none, 
the Chair should remark, ‘‘The motion 
is not before the assembly for the want 
of a second.” 


4. True. But the Chair may offer 
suggestions if he thinks it advisable, 
but should avoid discussion. It is then 
up to a member to make a motion as 
he sees fit. 


5. False. First ask the Chair if the 
member may ask the speaker a question. 
The Chair should then ask the speaker 
if the member might ask him a question. 
The speaker has final say—‘‘O.K.” or 
“No,” the member must take his seat 
and keep quiet until the speaker leaves 
the floor (platform). 


6. True. Provided the Chair has not 
announced the result of vote. If after 
announced, he can do so only by the 
assembly’s consent. 

7. "rue: 

8. True. 

9. True. 

10. True. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 
e BABY CRY 
e TELEPHONE RING 
e DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse, You simply place 
SIGNA-TROL in any convenient location 
near your baby’s crib, telephone or door- 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SIGNA-TROL to 
the rooms in your apartment. When the 
baby cries or the telephone or doorbell 
rings, the lights will flash. You can also 
connect a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA- 
TROL to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home, 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., Brklyn. 23, N.Y. 
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Left: Mr. and Mrs. Everett Rattan cut the two-tiered wedding cake at their 25th wedding anni- 
versary reception. Photo on table was taken 25 years ago. Right: Renewal of marriage vows— 
Everett and Peggy Rattan with their daughter Carole Munsell and son Alan Rattan. 


Rattans Renew Vows 


On May 2, 1964, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Rattan renewed their marriage vows at 
a ceremony performed by Rev. A. T. 
Jonas at the Pilgrim Lutheran Church 
for the Deaf in Los Angeles in honor 
of their 25th wedding anniversary which 
was April 9. 


Mrs. Florence Stillman sang “I Love 
You Truly” and Mrs. Anne Nelson gave 
a beautiful rendition of “I Promise 
You.’ 


Immediately following the ceremony 
a reception for 250 guests was held in 
the parish hall. Entertainment in the 
form of a skit showing how Everett and 
Peggy first met, dated and eventually 
married was performed by Henry Win- 
icki, Mrs. Phyllts Newman and O’Dean 
Rasmussen. Mrs. Newman, as Mrs. Rat- 
tan, went with her date, Mr. Rasmussen, 
as spectators to a wrestling match 
where Mr. Winicki in wrestling tights 
portrayed Mr. Rattan, the wrestler. The 
skit was very entertaining and very 
close to the true story of how Everett 
and Peggy met. 


Stealing some of the guests’ atten- 
tion was Rattans’ only grandchild, Ka- 
trina Munsell, who looked comical in 
her “grown up” hat. Katrina will soon 
have to share the attention as another 
Munsell child is expected in October. 

Mr. Rattan was known as “Silent” 
Rattan, a professional wrestler from 
1930 to 1950. He has held five cham- 
pionship titles in different classes and 
was named to the AAAD Hall of Fame 
in 1957. 

Mrs. Rattan, the former Peggy Kelly, 
was the belle of the Indiana School at 
Indianapolis where she was active in 
basketball and other sports. 

The honored couple are the parents 
of three children, Mrs. Raymond (Car- 
ole) Munsell, Alan and Doug Rattan, 
who honored their folks with this re- 
ception. 
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Guests from out of town included 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon S. Birck of Hemet, 
Calif. Mr. Bireck was Mr. Rattan’s 
teacher, coach and military instructor 
at the Missouri School in the 1920s and 
is now retired from the California 
School at Berkeley. 


MRS. PAPLINGER HONORED—The Hebrew Assoc- 
iation of the Deaf of New York City honored 
Mrs. Anna Plapinger last May with a “‘This Is 


Your Life’’ program. In this picture Nathan 
Schwartz, historian for the NYC deaf, is shown 
relating “highly classified’’ incidents in the hon- 
oree’s life. Later HAD President Al Berke pre- 
sented Mrs. Plapinger a plaque for her 48 years 
of membership and service. 


Study of Education of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adults 
Being Conducted by University of Illinois 


The University of Illinois, through 
the Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children, is conducting a study 
of the education of deaf and hard of 
hearing adults. This study, which is the 
first of its kind, is being supported by 
funds from the United States Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. 

Professor Stephen P. Quigley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the Project Direc- 
tor. Professor Quigley is directing sev- 
eral interrelated studies dealing with 
education of deaf children and deaf 
adults. Dr. William C. Jenne, Research 
Associate, is directly responsible for 
conducting the study of education of 
deaf adults. 

The study of education of deaf and 
hard of hearing adults got under way 
in September, 1963. The purpose of the 
study is to learn about the use being 
made by deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons of educational facilities intended 
primarily for the normally hearing. The 
ultimate aim of the study is to make 
recommendations to hearing schools so 
that they can give more _ intelligent 
guidance and assistance to deaf and 
hard of hearing students. In addition, 
the information gathered will be used 
to provide advice for the students them- 
selves. 

Information is now being gathered 
by means of a mailed questionnaire. In 
the questionnaire, the respondent is 
asked to give information concerning 
home background, hearing loss and 


communication skills, nature of pre- 
college education, college experience (if 
any), and some information on occupa- 
tional adjustment and social life after 
formal education has been completed. 


All information gathered in the 
course of the study is strictly confiden- 
tial. No individual will ever be identified 
either in casual conversation or in writ- 
ten report. No names appear on the 
questionnaire, only an_ identification 
number. 

Thus far approximately 200 deaf and 
hard of hearing persons who have at- 
tended colleges and universities for the 
normally hearing have been contacted 
and asked to take part in the study. The 
response has been gratifying. In the 
near future, deaf and hard of hearing 
persons who have not attended college 
but who have attended hearing high 
schools, trade schools, technical schools 
and business schools will be contacted 
and asked to take part. 


This study provides deaf and hard of 
hearing individuals with a chance to 
state their own views regarding the 
education they received in hearing 
schools and to make an important con- 
tribution to clearer understanding of 
the educational needs of those with im- 
paired hearing. 

It is anticipated that a final report 
will be ready by July, 1965. A copy of 
the final report will be sent to any in- 
terested individual or group. 
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National Registry of Professional Interpreters 
and Translators for the Deaf Established 


NATIONAL REGISTRY OFFICERS—Officers of the newly organized National Registry of Professional 

Interpreters and Translators for the Deaf are (left to right): Frank B. Sullivan, board member; Dr. 

Elizabeth Benson, vice president; Kenneth Huff, president; Mrs. Virginia Lewis, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mrs. Lillian Beard, board member. 


It had been announced during the 
Workshop on Interpreting for the Deaf 
held during June 14-17, 1964, in Mun- 
cie, Ind., that all those who were inter- 
ested in establishing a national registry 
would get together in the Conference 
Room at Ball State Teachers College 
one evening. Very few of the partici- 
pants of the workshop did not turn up, 
both hearing and deaf. 


All of the following decisions were 
made into motions and carried but no 
where in the notes were any records 
of who made and seconded them. 


Also during this meeting a declara- 
tion of membership was shown by rais- 
ing hands. All others, who were now 
considered spectators, were asked not 
to vote on any issues. 


It was also agreed that. there would 
be no haggling on the wording of any 
thing and that the further decisions 
would be to agree upon the concepts and 
allow the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee change the wording as they saw 
fit. The summary of the evening’s meet- 
ing would simply be the guidelines for 
future rules and regulations. 


Doctor Edgar L. Lowell, administra- 
tor of the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles, Calif., took charge of the meet- 
ing. He asked that someone take notes 
of the proceedings since there was no 
assigned secretary to do so. The meet- 
ing was organized in a quick, efficient 
manner and several things were decided. 

(1) The purpose of this organization 
is to promote recruiting and training of 
more interpreters for the deaf, both 
manual and oral. 
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(2) A code of ethics is to be devel- 
oped by the organization. 


(3) The name of the organization 
will be the National Registry of Pro- 
fessional Interpreters and Translators 
for the Deaf (henceforth known as 
NRPITD). 

(4) The fee of $4.00 is payable upon 
declaration as a member. Since this is 
a registry there is no real reason for 
much expense so there will be no annual 
dues at the present time. 

(5) Several discussions were held on 
membership with the end result being: 

(a) For the present, members pres- 
ent at the Muncie meeting will be given 
a chance to declare themselves as mem- 
bers of NRPITD and be known as char- 
ter members. 

(b) There will be two groups of 
members, One group will be interpreters 
and the other will be sustaining mem- 
bers. The sustaining members will be 
those deaf who are present at the or- 
ganizational meeting. 

(c) Both groups will be given spon- 
sorship privileges. 

(d) Interpreters not present at this 
meeting but wish to become members 
must be sponsored by one present mem- 
ber before midnight of Dec. 31, 1964. 
These persons will also be considered 
charter members and have spensorship 
privileges. 

(e) Interpreters wanting to join 
after Dec. 31, 1964, must be sponsored 
by two members of the organization. 

(f) No other deaf person can be 
admitted as a sustaining member except 
upon resignation or death of the now 
present sustaining members. This group 


will be self-perpetuating. 

(6) The officers shall be: 

(a) President. 

(b) Vice President. 

(c) Secretary-Treasurer. 

(d) Two members-at-large, one of 
whom may be a sustaining mem- 
ber. 

Dr. Lowell then asked for nomina- 
tions. Kenneth Huff was nominated. 
Several others declined the nomination. 
Huff was elected by a unanimous ballot. 
Mr. Huff then took over his duties as 
president and first thanked Dr. Lowell 
(who cannot be a member because he 
is neither an interpreter nor a deaf 
person) for his efforts in organizing this 
group into a national registry. President 
Huff then asked for nominations for 
vice president. Several nominations were 
made for this office and Dr. Elizabeth 
Benson carried the vote. Nominations 
were then made for secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis was the only nomi- 
nee so she was elected by unanimous 
vote. At this time, the secretary as- 
sumed her duties. After several nomina- 
tions were made for member-at-large, 
two were elected. They were Mr. Frank 
Sullivan, sustaining member and Mrs. 
Lillian Beard. 

The Executive Board is as follows: 

President—Kenneth Huff, superinten- 
dent, Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Vice President—Dr. Elizabeth Benson, 
dean of women, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Virginia 
Lewis, associate in anesthesiology, 2516 
Market Street, Youngstown, O. 44507. 

Frank Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
6701 West North Avenue, Oak Park, 
Ill. 603802. 


Mrs. Lillian Beard, 8217 Wier Drive, 
Houston, Tex. 77017 

It was suggested that material be 
gathered at once so as to have a work- 
shop in the future to upgrade the in- 
terpreters and train those who would 
be interested in becoming interpreters. 

The idea of an accreditation program 
was also brought up but if anything 
is to be done on this it will have to be 
in the future. The possibility of asking 
the VRA to subsidize such a program 
was also considered but was also tabled. 

President Huff asked for a short Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting at the adjourn- 
ment of this meeting. The board ac- 
cepted fees from those who chose to de- 
clare themselves at that time. 

There were 42 interpreters registered, 
22 sustaining members and of the sus- 
taining members seven qualified them- 
selves as interpreters also. No receipts 
were given at that time but the treas- 
urer will mail them at a future date. 

—V. L. 
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The Peenuts cartoon printed in the 
May SILENT WORKER was sent us by 
Mrs. Arthur (Eva) Kruger. The present 
cartoon, reproduced by permission of 
Esquire Magazine copyright 1963 by Es- 
quire, Inc., was sent us anonymously by 
the same party who has been playing 
hide-and-go-seek with us these past few 
months, and whom we hope to bring out 
into the open very soon. 


Rather than spoil it by condensing or 
trimming it, we give you the following 
story in its entirety as written by the 
author, and first printed in the March 
1959 Cats Magazine: 


GIN RICKEY 
By Felix Kowalewski 


It was long after midnight and the 
snow was still falling as my friend and 
I started home from Kavako’s. Stepping 
out of the warm interior into the damp 
District of Columbia cold I turned up 
the rabbit-fur collar of my hunting 
jacket to keep out the wet snowflakes. 
With pork-pie hat set jauntily on my 
head, I waited to cross the street until 
several taxis had slushed by. 

Home for us at the time was Gallau- 
det College, on Seventh and Florida— 
the only college in the world exclusively 
for the deaf. My friend and I were both 
deafened at an early age from spinal 
meningitis. As a consequence, our sense 
of balance was very poor and coming 
home at night was a staggering effort 
in the dark. The story was, however, 
that the college president usually went 
into explanations to horrified neighbors 
that it was perfectly normal for deaf 
boys to come staggering home in the 
dark and the time to call him up was 
when they were seen to walk a suspi- 
ciously straight path. 


So we walked the four blocks home, 
our footsteps crunching a straight path 
in the soft snow, our fingers spelling out 
comments and our hands gesticulating 
in the language of signs of the deaf— 
our appreciation of the beauty of the 
snow and how it transformed the other- 
wise drab-looking flats in the area. 

Crossing Florida Avenue we came to 
the steps leading up to the campus of 
Kendall Green, named for Amos Ken- 
dall, who had given the land to the 
government as the site for the college, 
back in 1864. The stone steps, six or 
seven, were buried in snow, but as we 
groped and teetered on our way up 
(there were no handrails then), I sud- 
denly stopped and stared. The drifted 
snow in the corner of the fourth step 
moved. As I bent closer, there was no 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


doubt of it—it moved again. A small 
red mouth opened in a (to me) sound- 
less meow—a pitiful, shivering grey- 
white bundle of fur. 

Without another thought I scooped 
up “Gin Rickey” and deposited her in 
the warm recesses of my coat, snug 
against the “G” letter of my heavy wool 
sweater. 


How I reached my dorm and went to 
bed, I cannot recall. But it was Satur- 
day morning and Stan and Pat, my 
roommates, were shaking me awake. 
‘‘What’s the idea?” they kept gesticu- 
lating. ‘“‘What’s the idea!’’ I had no idea 
to whom or what they were referring 
until they brought in Gin Rickey and 
dumped her on my bed, a scrawny, 
dirty-white kitten. 

“Oh, you mean Gin Ricky,” I said, 
and, cradling the cat in my arm, turned 
over and went back to sleep. 

They gave me another half-hour and 
then really shook me awake. 

“What are you going to do with that 
cat? Get up and clean your share of the 
room. The dean will be around on in- 
spection this morning. You can’t keep 
any pets in your room, you know that!’ 


Reluctantly I washed up and dressed, 
Gin Rickey following constantly and 
brushing lovingly against my legs. 
Stooping down to stroke its fur, it was 
then that I first noticed its eyes—a 
beautiful deep blue. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!’’ 

Filled with a sudden energy, I swiftly 
made my bed, hung up my clothes, 
straightened things up and generally 
cleaned up. While Stan and Pat reluc- 
tantly stayed with Gin Rickey, I ran 
out to the Greek’s for milk. Returning 
with a quart, we three tough wrestler- 
footballers watched in tender solicitude 
as she lapped up saucer after saucer of 


the milk. Again I went out—this time 
to the greenhouse area beyond the 
laboratory. Filling a shallow box with 
sand I brought it back to my room and 
deposited the box on the floor of the 
ample closet of our study room. 


Then followed a daily routine of 
emptying the box, replacing with fresh 
sand each morning. Gin Rickey never 
gave us any house-breaking trouble, 
daintily making use of her box whenever 
necessary. 


After getting away with her presence 
for a full week, during which time we 
checked on her in shifts between classes, 
we decided to give her a bath. She had 
quickly gained weight and strength, on 
a steady diet of eating and just sleeping. 
Late at night, after lights out, we took 
her to the lavatory. While I took a firm 
grip of each pair of legs in each hand, 
we gently lowered her into a washbasin 
of warm water. Of course, she struggled, 
but Stan quickly went over her with a 
sweet-smelling shampoo. If she yowled, 


her cries fell on deaf ears—ours and 


those of the other fellows whose sleep 
could hardly be disturbed by any cater- 
wauling. Swiftly we rinsed her off in 
clean water and bundled her up in a 
thick towel. A brisk rubdown and a bowl 
of milk soon had her nearly back to 
normal. We left her industriously re- 
washing herself on a pillow placed be- 
side the radiator. 


Next morning we could hardly believe 
our eyes! Gin Rickey was a soft, fluffy 
ball of fur—three shades whiter! 


In the days that followed, we noted a 
curious thing. When called to: ‘Here, 
kitty, kitty!” or “Here, Pussy” or if we 
clapped our hands or snapped our fin- 
gers, there was no response. If we 
suddenly stamped on the floor, however, 
Gin Rickey would jump sky-high! We 
could only conclude that she, too, was 
deaf, and that some previous owner, 
noting her deafness, had abandoned 
her on what was considered a logical 
doorstep—the college for the deaf. 
Though why he should choose a snowy 
winter night to do so is another one of 
those mysteries of man’s inhumanity to 
man and beast. 

Winter gave way to spring and Gin 
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Rickey was still living with us, now a 
true white with the bluest eyes you 
could ever imagine in a cat. Upperclass- 
men showed us a chapter in their ab- 
normal psychology textbooks telling 
them about Albinos—human and ani- 
mal—and their tendency to blindness or 
deafness. Gin Rickey—all white, blue 


eyes, and deaf—was a partial albino— 
a most lovable one. 

When not chasing around the two 
rooms after an imaginary playmate, she 
would leap up on my desk and bat my 
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Signaling Devices for the totally deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 


FOOLPROOF . . . PRACTICAL 
... EASILY ATTACHED 
“BABY CRY RELAY” . 
cially designed and tuned to 
baby’s cry. This unit WILL NOT 
GIVE FALSE ALARMS when the 


rings. 


. Spe- 


doorbell or telephone 
Manufactured for the past 20 
years by a well-known industrial 
electronic company. GUARAN- 


TEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


“CALL SIGNALS” . . 
lights around the house when 
the doorbell 
Shuts off AUTOMATICALLY in 30 
seconds. GUARANTEED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. 


. Operate 


or chime rings. 


RUSH NAME and ADDRESS for 
our FREE illustrated catalog. 


ALLEN SALES CO. 


Dept. S P.O. Box 4204 
Long Island City, New York 11104 


SALE 
BABY CRY SIGNAL 


or Telephone Signal 
Very sensitive: Black plastic case is included 
switch-volume control, microphone, pilot light, 
fuse and two receptacles for light & buzzer. 


115V. BUZZER 
DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL....$28.00 


One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 
LIGHT SIGNALS 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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pencil around as I wrote, or curl up in 
the middle of my textbook. After get- 
ting shoved around a couple of times, 
she got the habit of curling up in the 
crook of my free arm and dozing off 
into a warm, purring dream. 

June came, and the college was get- 
ting ready for the summer exodus. What 
to do with Gin Rickey? Came graduation 
day and to our surprise, we had an 
unexpected visitor. Our rooms had an 
ingenious door-knocker system, invented 
some time back in the ’80s, whereby a 
doorknob was fastened to a short chain 
set in the wall, with a sashweight on the 
end. When the knob was pulled out and 
let. go, the crash of the weight reverber- 
ated through the room. Every time 
someone “knocked,” Gin Rickey would 
give a startled leap and scuttle off out 
of sight. 

Our visitor was Professor Hughes, 
now deceased. ‘‘H-on-the chin’? was our 
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sign-language symbol for him. The pro- 
fessor had ceremoniously “knocked,” 
Gin Rickey was off and out of sight 
with a bound, and we had courteously 
opened our door to “H-on-the-chin” or 
“Teddy” as we affectionately knew him. 
After some hemming and hawing, Teddy 
asked us our vacation plans. Listening 
patiently, he finally broke in with: ‘And 
what are your plans for Gin Rickey?” 

He had a good laugh over our surprise, 
and told us that the faculty had known 
all along about Gin Rickey. Noting that 
she was deaf they had decided to let. us 
keep her, as long as she did not become 
a nuisance. 

And so, Teddy personally adopted 
our Gin Rickey for the summer, and I 
was off for Brooklyn and home. What 
further happened to her, and whether 
she now has descendants living at Ken- 
dall Green—I’ve never been able to 
learn. 


WORKSHOP ON INTERPRETING FOR THE DEAF—Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., played 

host to a three-day workshop June 14-17 and the 80-odd participants gathered for this picture 

outside the dormitory where they were housed and where all sessions were held. Dr. William J. 

McClure, superintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf, was project director. The workshop 
was made possible by a grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 


June 27, 1964. 
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THE GREATEST SPORTS SPECTACULAR EVER HELD 


IN OUR LIFETIME 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


COMBINATION TICKETS 


$5 
$45 in 1964 
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Ler Anas cote Se 0 Enclosed is $____for____tickets @ $45.00 Send receipts to: 
Flint Association of the Deaf 

NAME 
OFFICIAL AGENTS— ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


YOUR CITY, U.S.A. CITY & STATE 


SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 
10625 EASTBORN AVE., NO. 3, WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 90024 


This is a pictorial story of our 8,000 
mile one-month tour of the country, in- 
terviewing prospects for the Tenth In- 
ternational Games for the Deaf, which 
will be held in Washington, D.C., June 
27 to July 8, 1965. We were accom- 
panied by George Elliott of Baldwin 
Park, Calif., secretary-treasurer of the 
Farwest Athletic Association of the 
Deaf, and also voting delegate of the 
FAAD at the recent meeting of the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf at Philadelphia, Pa., where the 
20th annual AAAD national basketball 
tournament also took place. — Art 
Kruger, Sports Editor. 


We left our Westwood residence in our faith- 
ful '60 Falcon on April 4, 1964. Our first night 
of the trip was spent at the neat home of the 
Frank Sladeks on North Dodge Street in Tucson, 
Ariz. This photo shows 22 people gathering at 
the Sladek domicle to greet us. Most of them 


are employed at the Arizona School. Sitting, 
left to right: Milton Lee (basketball mentor), 
Lowell Lowry, Angel Acuna, Mrs. Chester Dob- 
son, Mrs. James Sullivan, Mrs. Milton Lee, Mrs. 
Elwin Slade, Mrs. Lowell Lowry, Mrs. Earl Roger- 
son. On the floor: Mrs. Angel Acuna, Chester 
Dobson, Donald Newmann, Art Kruger, George 
Elliott, James Goodson (swimming coach), Elwin 
Slade (one of all-time cage greats of ASD), 
Beverly Sladek and Albert Carr. 


In the morning the next day F. Gordon Har- 
land, principal of the Arizona School, showed 
up at the Sladek house so as not to miss seeing 
us prior to our departure for Texas. We met 
him several times last year while he was taking 
a special graduate course in leadership training 
in the area of the education of the deaf at 
San Fernando Valley State College. He is shown 
second from left with Frank Sladek, Art and 
George. Frank Sladek is head football and track 
coach at ASD, and Farwest vice president of the 
newly organized American Coaches of the Deaf 

Association (ACDA). 
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While in Tucson, Ariz., we checked on Mannie 
Valencia, who competed for Uncle Sam at the 
"61 Helsinki Games in track. This former ASD 
all-around track and field star is now a cycling 
enthusiast. He has been practicing bicycle riding 
faithfully, and he is confident he can break the 
long distance record for he has timed his runs 
on several occasions. Have a good look at him 
as he is one of the best bets for the '65 Games 

in cycling. 


After an all day and all night driving we 
arrived at Austin on April 6, and visited briefly 
on the Texas School campus. We checked with 
Mrs. Ruth Seeger, who was the first woman 
trackster competing for the USA in women's 
track and field at the '57 Milan Games and now 
girls track coach at TSD, concerning hopeful 
candidates in the school for the '65 Games. 
This photo shows three TSD belles with their 
hard working coach, who are excellent prospects 
for the Tenth IGD Games. They are from left to 


right . . . Dorothy Adamietz, Mary Jo Boeer, 
Mrs. Ruth Seeger and Patti Hill. Boeer is one 
of the best bets for 100-meter dash and 80- 
meter hurdles, while Adamietz and Hill are 
promising candidates for the weight events. 
Those three kids were the main reason why 
TSD's first organized girls track and field team 
won team honors in tri-state meet for girls held 
at Baton Rouge, La., recently. Results: Texas 61 
points, Mississippi 58 and Louisiana 17. 


Take a good look at this photo of Mary Jo 
Boeer of Pasadena, Tex., who was voted the 
best all-around girl athlete of the year at TSD. 
She graduated recently, but a letter to Mrs. Ruth 
Seeger from Mary Jo's parents, tells that they 
are eager to cooperate in arranging for further 
training for their daughter throughout the sum- 

mer and also prior to the '65 Games 
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Hien get” — 

In the afternoon, we paid a visit to the 
Texas School for the Negro Deaf to find out if 
that school had outstanding prospects for the 
'65 Games. It didn’t have any, but it surely has 
several fine basketball players. Like all schools 
for the Negro deaf, Texas Negro has a fine 
gymnasium. No wonder those Negro deaf prep- 
sters are fine cage performers. John Bookman 
(left) was the MVP of the recent national schools 
for the Negro basketball tournament held at 
St. Augustine, Fla., March 13-14, 1964, while 
Matthew S. Caldwell, a hearing man, was tab- 
bed as the coach of the tourney. Texas Negro 
School was national champion last year, but 
was runner up this year, losing to North Caro- 

lina Negro School in the finals, 68-72. 


During our brief stay in Austin we were 
guests of Bert Poss, who is highly respected for 
directing the work of the physical education 
department at TSD. A graduate of Gallaudet 
College, where he majored in physical education, 
he first became a member of the TSD faculty in 
1951, in the vocational department, then moving 
to the P. E. division in 1956 and continuing 
there these past eight years. He assumed the 
post of head coach in 1962 when Ray Butler 
resigned to become vocational principal of the 
North Carolina School. Married to the former 
Doris Marie Walks of North Dakota, their union 
has been blessed with three fine children, two 
girls and one boy, whom we had the pleasure 
of knowing. Bert is also president of the South- 
west Athletic Association of the Deaf, and was 
present at the recent Philly AAAD meeting as 
SWAAD delegate. In the afternoon after visiting 
the Texas Negro School, Bert took us to pay a 
surprise call upon Frank Medina, nationally 
known head trainer of University of Texas, who 
will serve again as the IGD trainer, and con- 
ferred with him about aspects of the forth- 
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coming '65 Games which will draw approxi- 

mately 1,000 athletes from all over the world. 

This photo was taken on the athletic field of 

University of Texas . . . left to right: Bert Poss, 
Frank Medina and Art. 


After an all night ride we reached Baton 
Rouge, La., on April 7. It surely was nice run- 
ning into John Shipman for the first time after 
all those years of correspondence. He is director 
of athletics at the Louisiana School and is also 
southern vice president of ACDA. The graduating 
class of LSD recently dedicated the 1964 Senior 


issue of THE PELICAN to him. ‘‘Coach,”’ the 
name by which he is referred to by all at LSD, 
was born of deaf parents which is an asset in 
communicating with them and understanding 
specific problems of them. This asset, coupled 
with a general knowledge of working with 
individuals, has endeared him to them, not only 
as a coach, but as a sincere advisor. In his 
eight years at LSD, many of his endeavors have 
been multiplied by his concern for them; but he 
seems to put forth indefatigable effort and gets 
the desired results. Whether it is on the playing 
field or in the classroom, he is concerned with 
molding them to be responsible, well-disciplined 
and well-adjusted individuals. While leading 
them on to victory in a competitive sport, his 
attention is still upon the conduct of the 
players and spectators and not entirely: upon 
the scoreboard. No wonder John Shipman is 
a fine coach for he has produced several out- 
standing football and track stars. This photo 
shows John Shipman with his three top pros- 
pects for the '65 Games. They are from left to 
right . . . Robert Roy (triple jump), David Ogle- 
thorpe (pole vault) and Ralph Loveridge (400 
and 800 meters). The gents in white shirts are 
Art and Griffin Jones, who is deaf, but very 
valuable assistant to John Shipman. 

It was humid while we were at Baton Rouge, 
but John Shipman was wonderful to us and 
made us feel at home. After inviting us to 
dine at a swanky place in the outskirts of the 
city, he arranged a party in honor of us at his 
home. Several deaf teachers at LSD were there 
such as Jerome Freeman (supervising teacher of 
the upper school), Arlie Gray (supervising teach- 
er of the vocational school), May Ray, Harvey 
Gremillion, and Mrs. Anna Gremillion (girls P. E. 
instructor). It was indeed a pleasure to meet 
John Shipman’s beautiful wife, and also Edward 
L. Scouten, principal of LSD, who was featured 
in the December 1962 edition of THE SILENT 

WORKER. 


After the party at the Shipmans’ house, we 
left Baton Rouge at 11 p.m. and arrived at the 
home of the great Jeff Lambrecht in New Orleans 
at 1 a.m. He and his parents were still up to 
greet us. Jeff is very fortunate to have the 
finest parents. He is shown in this photo with 
his parents. The baby is his sister. His dad is an 
insurance broker for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and has helped getting jobs 
for the deaf in New Orleans and also aided in 
organizing the New Orleans Club of the Deaf 
which will be host of the SWAAD cagefest next 
year. Recently named the AAAD Deaf Athlete 
of the Year for 1963, Jeff Lambrecht is a tre- 
mendous boy. Being 6-2 tall and weighing 175 
pounds, Jeff is our best bet for the 400-meter 
hurdles at the '65 Games. He can be depended 
on to run the 400-meter run and also to help 
break the record for Uncle Sam in the 1,600 
meter relay. We enjoyed viewing countless 
medals and trophies which he has been ac- 
cumulating for his feats in football, basketball, 
track, golf and baseball. We were not surprised 
to see such prizes for the years 1959 through 
1963 at the Louisiana School for the Deaf could 
properly be called the ‘‘Lambrecht Era."’ The 
school made a big splash on the Louisiana prep 
scene during his time and Jeff Lambrecht was 
the super-star. Versatility was his trademark. 
Football? Only three Louvisianians have’ made 
the All-Class, All-Southern (12 states) first team: 
Jimmy Taylor of Green Bay Packer fame; Billy 
Cannon, Heisman Trophy winner and Houston 
Oiler star; the third: Jeff Lambrecht. He made 
the All-State squad twice, once as an end and 
the other as a back. Basketball? All Mason- 
Dixon Deaf prep tourney first team at center 
each year he played. Track? The LSD people 
had to enlarge the trophy case three times to 
hold all the trophies the Lambrecht-led thin- 
clads amassed enroute to three State cham- 
pionships. Lambrecht excelled in the middle dis- 
tances and at anchoring the speedy LSD relay 
teams. He cracked the state Class B low hurdles 
record (180 yards) in 19.3, and this time was 
the second fastest time in the state of all 
classes. Pointing towards the '65 Games, Jeff 
has been practicing on the athletic fields of 
Tulane University and also on the track roof of 

New Orleans Athletic Club. 


While in Jackson, Miss., we visited both the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf and the Missis- 
sippi School for the Negro Deaf. It was good 
to meet for the first time Dr. Robert S. Brown, 
superintendent of both schools. He is a lot of 
fun to know. We talked with him in his office 
and also at the home of the Cecil B. Davis who 
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gave a social gathering in honor of us. For the 
20 years he has been at MSD, Dr. Brown has 
been a strong advocate of good wholesome 
competitive sports in the schools for the deaf. 
He thinks the athletic program is a must for all 
schools for the deaf. Cecil B. Davis, who has 
been coaching varsity sports at MSD since 1947, 
certainly is very fortunate to have a boss like 
Dr. Brown. Here he is shown in this photo with 
Art. It was a reunion of Cecil and us, since we 
met last in 1961. We were together for six 
weeks with the USA team competing in the '61 
Helsinki Games. While checking on prospects at 
both schools we found that the Negro school 
has two likely prospects in Charles Coward and 
Roberta Lynch, both sprinters. And the White 
school has Jean Manska who is still good 
enough to compete again for Uncle Sam in the 
high jump and also the broad jump. 


We still think of our late talks those two 
nights with this fine group of people at GSD's 
new dormitory for boys up on the hill adjoining 
the football field. The gent with pipe is Ross A. 
Johnson, Jr., counsellor of boys. His dad was 
the first vice president of the Southeast Athletic 
Association of the Deaf which was established 
in 1946. Standing first from right is Daniel Van 
Cott, dean of boys and athletic coach. Van Coft 
and George Elliott were classmates at Gallaudet 
College. Those boys are from left to right: Front 
row—Jimmy King, Tommy Burford, Dean Gooch. 
Rear row—Clinton Ivey, Ronnie Smallwood, 
Thomas Marshall, Roger Hooper, Richard Mal- 

lory, Paul Williams. 
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We spent 24 hours at the Georgia School for the Deaf at Cave Spring. We arrived there at 
1 a.m., April 10, and left the school at 1 a.m. the next day. We certainly had a worthwhile time 
there because of Col. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., the superintendent. By school paper, carrier pigeon and 
word of mouth he sent out the information that ‘‘Art Kruger is coming to Georgia.'' As we see it, 
Mr. Sparks has been doing a most excellent job in making the school a topnotcher in every way. 
We liked what we saw of his plant very much. One of the nicest things about this school we think, 
is its democracy. And we also liked his pupils for we enjoyed talking with them. Do you know 
of the interesting ‘‘noble experiment’’ that they have been carrying on there for the past two 
years? Georgia School for the Deaf, numbering less than 100 in the high school classes, cannot com- 
pete with the public high schools. Likewise, Cave Spring public high school, with about 100 stu- 
dents, boys and girls both, could not compete adequately with other schools in football, either. 
With this thought in mind they have combined deaf and hearing in one football team, Georgia 
School for the Deaf-Cave Spring High School football team. Coach Daniel Van Cott, a Gallaudet 
College graduate and still a confirmed bachelor, has done a tremendous job in combining deaf 
and hearing and coaching both. The photo at the top shows how glad Mr. Sparks and the senior 
class of GSD were to meet us. At the middle photo we gathered at the GSD track field talking 
(about the all-Negro schools for the deaf track and field meet which was held at the school on 
May 25-26. The purpose of this meet was to determine who have the right to compete for the 
United States at the '65 Games. The Georgia Negro school has three girls who are likely prospects. 
The two Negroes shown in this photo are Ezekiel McDaniel, Jr., the hard working track and field 
mentor (left), and Principal Eugene Perdue of the Negro school. And we gave a talk in the evening 
before some 200 pupils at GSD auditorium as shown in the photo at bottom. It is the policy of 
Mr. Sparks to have his boys and girls shake hands with visitors to GSD, so at the end of this two 
‘hour program, those 200 pupils went up to the rostrum to shake hands with us. My, how our right 


hand ached! 


We left Cave Spring, Ga., at 1 a.m., and after an all night drive we reached Durham, N.C., 
on Saturday morning, April 11. This city is the site of North Carolina College, a co-educational 
institution for Negroes. It is a big college which has an enrollment of over 5,000 students. After 
some search we finally located Leon Orlient Grant in the dining room. Nicknamed ‘‘Stilt,"’ Leon is 


the 6 foot 8 inch deaf cage star of the college, which had a 15-won, 10-lost record this year 


‘He was the top rebounder of the team and averaged 17 points per game. His team lost in the 
semifinal game of the recent Central Intercollegiate Athletic Association basketball tournament. A 
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of friends on the campus. More than 100 students can talk to him using signs. He is a physical 
education major and a Spanish minor. Leon hails for Kinston, 
Carolina College, he attended the North Carolina School for the Negro Deaf, where he was a 
standout basketball player. In high school he averaged 28 points per game. This friendly figure 
is serious about competing for Uncle Sam in the high jump at the '65 Games. Leon is the current 
holder of the American deaf record in the high jump at 6 feet 3 inches. He is being taught to im- 
prove his high jump technique by Dr. Leroy T. Walker, professor of physical education and head 
track coach at North Carolina College. Walker has earned an international reputation as a teacher, 
lecturer and coach, and has guided several outstanding athletes to national recognition, the most 
famous being Lee Calhoun, the Olympic 110-meter high hurdler. Lee Calhoun, by the way, is the 
same gent who successfully raised the necessary $1,350 to send Deotis Goodwin of Gary, Ind., to 
Helsinki, Finland, in 1961. 


Since Raleigh is only 25 miles from Durham, Leon Grant was kind enough to escort us to 
Raleigh to visit the North Carolina School for the Negro Deaf. We sure enjoyed meeting Billy Nel- 
son las shown in the photo at the left) for the first time and marked him down as a friend. He 
is the school’s athletic director and a topnotch coach. During his 12-year tenure at the school, his 
school has won four national schools for the Negro deaf basketball championships and nine con- 
secutive county high school track and field titles. We found the time to watch his boys and girls 
practicing. They showed potential and they are excellent prospects for the '65 Games. No wonder 
they are good, for the boys showed them they are really that good when they competed in the 
recent Eastern Open Tryout Meet at Gallaudet College on June 6. The gentleman in the middle of 
the photo to the right is Mr. M. H. Crockett, principal of the school. Standing between him are top 
prospects for the high jump at the '65 Games. They are James Scott and Leon Grant. Scott is 6 
feet 1 inch tall and is only 17 years old. Other top prospects not shown in the photo are Sylvester 

Rawlls and Reginald Miles, both sprinters, and Ronald Smith, broad jumper. 


The trip to State College, Pa., was a jewel in the rough. If you are ever in the Keystone State, 
mark the trip to State College as a ‘‘must’’ on your list. It is the home of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, which has an enrollment of over 20,000 students. It was an experience to spend three 
worthwhile hours at Sigma Pi Fraternity House, on Sunday evening, April 13, talking with Gary 
Klingensmith, jarring halfback of Rip Engle’s Nittany Lions. Naturally we talked and read lips since 
Gary did not know the signs. He's really DEAF And he is serious about competing in the '65 

Games, and is a likely prospect in the javelin event. Gary is really a clean-cut chap. 
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N.C. Prior to entering North - 


And these are the belles of the North Carolina 
School for the Negro Deaf who are likely pros- 
pects for the '65 Games. They are from left to 
right: Martha Anne Eaves, Peggy Chavis, Joyce 
William, Martha Jo Elliott and Ludeal Propst. 


Prior to our spending overnight at Endicott, 
N.Y., we visited Tom Ripic, gold medalist in the 
discus event at Helsinki Games. On April 20 
we reached Buffalo, home of St. Mary’s School, 
and the nationally known John Rybak. It was 
raining when we got there. It was always good 
to meet Rybak again. He, too, was with us for 


six weeks when we accompanied the USA 
squad going to Helsinki for the '61 Games. 
Here we are shown in the school's fine gym- 
nasium, ‘‘the house that Rybak Built.’’ During 
his 27-year tenure as athletic coach at St. 
Mary's, Rybak produced several outstanding 
deaf athletes. His first one was Nate Echols 
who recently was admitted to the AAAD Hall 
of Fame. And his four protegees were mem- 
bers of the USA squad in basketball at the '61 
Helsinki IGD Games. They were Kevin Milligan, 
William Schwall, Francis Tadak and Francis 
Berst. It was good to learn that Rybak recently 
was elected to Canisius College Athletic Hall of 
Fame. He was one of the greatest all-around 
athletes in the history of the Little Three, play- 
ing four years of football and basketball in the 
days when freshmen were eligible for varsity 
competition. He tried 17 free throws, an al- 
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most unheard of number at the time, in his 
first basketball game, against Grove City. Next 
time out, against St. Bonaventure, he made 22 
points and, when he was removed by Coach 
Russ Burt, the Bona total was 21. Rybak per- 
sonally broke Niagara’s 50-game winning streak 
in St. Vincent’s Gymnasium. The only bet then 
was that Rybak would be high scorer—and the 
price was 3-1 that he would be. Rybak, a tail- 
back, was a football triplethreat. Although he 
thought more of basketball, he was twice 
named the outstanding Little Three gridder. 
Since graduation, he has become known na- 
tionally through his work with the deaf at 
St. Mary's, of which he is now assistant sup- 
erintendent. He retired as the coach in 1962, 
but continues as the athletic director. 


This is one of the scenic wonders of our na- 
tion that we have yet to see in all of our years 
of traveling. And at long last we saw Niagara 
Falls. It was raining when we got there, but in 
spite of it, the shot of this photo was good. It 

was taken by John Rybak. 


Leaving Buffalo, N.Y., on Tuesday morning, 
April 21, we drove some 1,300 continuous 
miles via toll roads through New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma, and 
arrived at Amarillo, Tex. the next day, at 4:00 
p.m. When in Amarillo we always stop to visit 
the Rudy Gamblins. Rudy was our classmate 
during our prep days at Gallaudet College. We 
saw Rudy twice during the week. The first was 
at Philadelphia where he was installed in the 
AAAD Hall of Fame (coaches section). Rudy 
coached the Amarillo High School Sandies in 
1948 and 1949 when baseball was revived by 
the Texas Interscholastic Leaque. He started right 
off by winning the district championship and 
lost only 1-0 to Adamson High School of Dallas 
in the state meet. Adamson went on to win 
the state championship without any trouble. 
The Sandies won 12 and lost 4 for the 
His nine finished second in the district in 1949. 
and the Sandies won 12 and lost 4 for the 
season. Rudy also did a commendable job as 
B team football coach at Amarillo High School. 
He also coached at Nixson Junior High in 
Amarillo, New York School for the Deaf at 
White Plains and Texas School for the Deaf in 
Austin. It was in New York that Rudy met his 
present wife, the former Gustyne Fisk of Ama- 
rillo who was attending an art school there. 
After a year of romance, they were married 
and they now have three fine children, Mary 
Eva, aged 11, Bill 12, and Cathy, 19, now 
married. Gustyne is quite an artist. If you ever 
visit the Gamblin mansion you will find all of 
her paintings in every room. During the Hall 
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We spent one full week in the City of Brotherly Love, the Birthplace of the Nation, and the 
city where we were born and reared. The first two days were spent at the home of our childhood 


friends, the Meyer Gurmans, and the five days at Sheraton Hotel, 


where the 20th annual AAAD 


Convention took place. There was a swell crowd of folks down there, really, and we enjoyed every 
minute of it. We found the time to call on our old friend Hughie Cusack, who was a former AAAD 
president. And when we met Lenny at the hotel, it was a reunion of the Mites, Len, Art and Little 
Hughie, who ran the affairs of the AAAD when it was quite young and made the big guys toe 


the marks, some of whom seemed 10 feet tall. 


Also it was nice running into Erv Antoni, athletic 


director of the Mt. Airy School, when we visited our alma mater on Tuesday. After visiting several 
schools for the deaf, we both agreed that Mt. Airy has the nicest plant, so nice, in fact, and it has 
a brand new and the finest vocational building in the country. Most of the instructors at the voca- 
tional school are deaf. This photo shows some of the big wheels of the Tenth International Games 
for the Deaf Committee gathering at Philly to discuss about the selections for the USA squad. They 
are from left to right: Jerry Jordan, general chairman of the IGD Committee; Herb Schreiber, team 
manager; Art Kruger, team director, and Lenny Warshawsky, assistant team director. 


a tele- 


of Fame luncheon at Sheraton Hotel, 
gram from Arthur L. Lamb, who was one of 
Rudy's pupils in baseball and now a noted 


lawyer, was read as follows: ‘Thank you for 
honoring Rudy Gamblin today. No man _ has 
ever been more deserving of honor as one who 
has had the privilege of being associated with 
Mr. Gamblin as a player, coach and friend. | 
have great respect for his abilities and sense 
of humor but even more respect for his courage 
and charity."’ Rudy was president of Texas As- 
sociation of the Deaf for five years. He is em- 
ployed in the office of a large hardware firm 
in Amarillo. After spending overnight at their 
house, we left for Santa Fe, N. M. 


We couldn't find enough adjectives of the 
superlative variety to describe the New Mexico 
School and its nice people. We were given the 
keys to the plant, royally entertained, and 
made to feel it was an honor to the state of 
New Mexico just to have us there. It was a 
wonderful experience to meet persons with 
whom you have had correspondence, paper 
contact, or indirect dealing of any nature. They 
always turn out to be more interesting in the 
flesh, and you like them all the better. Hank 
Bjorlie, formerly athletic coach of the South 
Dakota School, but now assistant principal of 
the New Mexico School, is an example. He was 
really wonderful to us. And the school is very 
fortunate to have a fine coaching staff strug- 
gling to put the school on the national map. 
This photo was taken at the front of the very 
fine gymnasium named in honor of Lars M. 
Larsen, who was deaf and founder of the 
school way back in 1885. Pictured left to right 
are . . . Art, Mrs. Angelina Arelliano (girls 
P.E. instructor), B. Robert Gonzales (assistant 
coach), Secundiano Garcia (head coach) and 

Hank O. Biorlie (assistant principal). 
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It surely was good to run into Dr. Marshall S$. Hester, superintendent of the New Mexico School, 
for the first time after having heard the nicest things about him. While there we learned that he 
is retiring from the school after 20 years of service at the Santa Fe institution. He proudly showed 
us a merit award for his service in the fleld of deaf education. He got it from the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf at a Palm Springs, Calif., banquet on April 15, 1964. 
A certificate noting his 37 years of service was also given to him, president of the Conference 
from 1957 to 1960. The New Mexico School will miss him greatly. Dr. Hester is shown with Art, 
George and that 16-year-old Veronica Kleczka, who is an excellent prospect for the USA squad in 
swimming at the '65 Games. Veronica has been quite successful at local and state swimming meets 

in New Mexico. This photo was taken during Parents’ Day on April 24, 1964, at the school. 
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And so home at last. All in all, the trip was 

a success regarding the roundup of promising 
athletes for the '65 Games. Naturally we had 
a simply marvelous time, but to bring out the 
old aphorism, there is no place like home. We 
covered 7,653 miles without a flat tire or a 
cough from the motor. We spent $119.45 for 
258.8 gallons of gas, $8.69 for lube services 
and oil and $15.75 for toll charges. Anyway, 

this 26-day excursion was worth if. 


BEL SEREEL) 


at 10625 Eastborne Avenue, No. 3, Westwood, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. It is a modern 
apartment which is near UCLA. By the way, 
please remember his new address. He has a 
tough job to select top athletes for the '65 
Games since there are so many fine athletes. 
October 1, 1964, is the date he will with the 
approval of his panel members decide who 
will represent the USA in track and field and 
swimming at the Tenth Games. 


Former Agents — Present Agents — Prospective Agents 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Will soon begin an all-out circulation drive. Reorganization of the magazine's 
editorial and business policies will include liberal commission plans for agents 


in all sections of the country. Special deals for organizations. 


Write to: 
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Don G. Pettingill 
Promotion Manager 
4725 North Broadway 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 


The Eyes 
Should Have It 


By MARTIN L. A. STERNBERG 


Last December, in a moment of self- 
indulgence, and ignoring all the warn- 
ings of my friends, I bought myself a 
royal Christmas present, a wildly ex- 
pensive foreign car. 

“You don’t know the value of a dol- 
lar,” said my sister Laura, who is like 
my late father, frugal and conservative. 
“T know it’s all paid for,’ she added, 
“but the upkeep is going to make you 
a poor man.” 

I closed my eyes to shut out her 
chatter. After all, it was a new car; 
why should it cost a lot to keep it run- 
ning? And anyhow the pride of owner- 
ship, the thrill of driving the best, was 
something worth paying for. 

After a while the time came to serv- 
ice the car. I brought it to my old 
service station. 

“Mr. Sternberg,” said the attendant, 
“that is a beautiful car. Are you sure 
you want me to handle it?” 

‘Why not, Ed,” I replied. “You’ve 
always done a good job on my old car. 
I trust you.” 

“But I don’t trust myself,’ he said. 
“These foreign cars require special care 
and know-how. This is a marvelous ex- 
ample of engineering—mostly by hand. 
There are so many special features that 
I would overlook if I were to handle it; 
and after a while you would start. hav- 
ing trouble and then you’d blame me. 
I’d advise you to go to the 
Corporation, which handles these cars 
exclusively. All their mechanics are 
specially trained.” 


At the Corporation I saw 
dozens of cars like mine. The mechan- 
ics all wore spotlessly clean, starched 
uniforms. They all had special training 
diplomas on the wall near the foreman’s 
booth. The waiting room was outfitted 
with fine leather sofas and chairs. Pot- 
ted plants soaked up the sun streaming 
through the huge plate glass windows. 
Coffee, tea, hot chocolate, cookies were 
served with the management’s compli- 
ments. The place, in short, looked more 
like an automotive medical center than 
a garage. 

I took this all in with an appreciative 
but wary eye. ‘This place,’ I figured, 
“is nothing but a high-class clip-joint. 
Wait till you get the bill.” 

The bill, when it came, was high, 
but not high enough to make me feel 
like a sucker. Also, the car had been 
washed, free. 

“Well,” I thought silently, “let’s say 
I paid for the coffee and cookies and 
the car wash, and then we’re even.” 

Driving home, I noted the smooth, 
powerful surge of the engine, and felt 
a warm glow knowing I had done the 
right thing by giving my new car the 
best of care. 


A day or two later I began to have 
trouble—not with the car but with my 
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eyes. They itched and burned and 
turned pink whenever I rubbed them. 
This was something new and I became 
alarmed. 

At the druggist’s, I bought an eye- 
wash. It didn’t help. I tried boric acid, 
but without success. I returned to the 
druggist. 

“Mr. Sternberg,” he said, “I don’t 
trust myself to give you medicine or 
advice for your eyes. I am only a phar- 
macist. I’d advise you to see a doctor, 
for your eyes deserve the best of care. 

I thought of Ed, my old mechanic, 
and how he had honestly admitted that 
he was unable to service my new for- 
eign car. He had advised me to take it 
to a specialist. I had done so and was 
glad that I had. Now I was getting 
identical advice—concerning something 
far more precious than a car, my eyes. 


I almost kicked myself for being so 
thickheaded. I had failed to recognize 
the similarity between the car and my 
eyes. I lost no time in making an ap- 
pointment with an eye specialist. 

Fortunately the trouble was minor: 
an allergy that soon cleared up. But 
the incident gave me a great deal of 
food for thought. 

We deaf people should realize that 
our eyes are second to none in impor- 
tance. Without them we are lost. I know 
several deaf-blind people, and each 
time I see them I offer a silent prayer 
of thanks that I can see. 

It’s a funny thing, but human beings, 
being what they are, are inclined to 
take too much for granted. How we 
envy those who can enjoy great music, 
or pick up a telephone and chat with a 
loved one far away. These people, 
though, take their ears for granted. 
Being able to hear is for them as nat- 
ural as breathing. They think nothing 
of it. We deaf folks know better! But 
why don’t we take a little more care of 
our eyes, our only remaining commu- 
nications link with the world about us? 
Go into a dark room full of people and 
see what I mean! 


Those tender little orbs set into our 
heads are as soft as bananas, and can 
be crushed just as easily, Take a close 
look at them in your mirror. Isn’t it 
amazing that they generally remain so 
trouble-free and serviceable throughout 
our lives? Because they are engineered 
so marvelously, like a fine foreign car, 
we seldom have trouble with them, and 
so we tend to take them for granted. 

But let something go wrong with 
them and we begin to have regrets that 
we did not give them high-quality main- 
tenance care. 

What do we mean by high-quality 
maintenance care? It’s simple: the same 
special attention a fine foreign car de- 
serves in order to operate at peak per- 
formance. This means, at a minimum, 
an annual eye examination by an oph- 
thalmologist. 

An ophthalmologist (of-thal-MOLL-o- 
jist) is a doctor of medicine (M.D.) 
who specializes in the eye. He is trained 
to diagnose and treat diseases and other 
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ailments of the eye. He is not to be 
confused with an optometrist, a non- 
medical man (sometimes a doctor of 
optometry) who is licensed to examine 
eyes for defects in vision only, and pre- 
scribe and grind corrective lenses for 
these visual deficiencies. The optome- 
trist is of course a valuable man, within 
his particular field, but the deaf, as well 
as the hearing, often make the mistake 
of thinking they have given their eyes 
high-quality maintenance care after a 
visit to an optometrist. Only an ophthal- 
mologist can ensure such care. 

How do our eyes function, anyway? 
How do we see? 

The best way to describe the eye and 
its works is by comparing it to a camera. 
The part that is visible, the cornea, is 
in truth the lens of the eye. In its center 
is a little round black window, the pupil, 
through which light passes. Around the 
pupil is the iris, the colored part of the 
eye, which expands and contracts accord- 
ing to the amount of light. It thus pre- 
vents too much light from entering 
through the pupil. When we wake up 
in the middle of the night and turn on a 
light, we squint for a moment while the 
wide-open pupil adjusts itself, through 
contraction of the iris, to admit the 
correct amount of light. The pupil, aided 
by the iris, thus functions like a camera 
shutter. 

The image that enters through the 
pupil travels to the back of the eye, set 
deep inside the head. This image strikes 
the back wall of the eye, the retina, made 
up of countless tiny, light-sensitive 
nerve-cells, some shaped like rods, others 
like cones. The retina is much like sen- 
sitive photographic film. The image is 
recorded on the retina, and stimulates 
the nerve-cells. Each of these fine nerve- 
cells is attached to a single master 
nerve, called the optic nerve, and each 
sends a small part of the visual image 
simultaneously to the optic nerve. The 
two optic nerves, one for each eye, re- 
construct the complete image from the 
many small parts they receive from the 
tiny nerve-cells of the retina. They then 
send this completed image to the visual 
center of the brain, where it is recorded 
and translated into meaningful sensa- 
tions, such as pleasure, anger, fear, nos- 
talgia and all the rest. It is a truly re- 
markable setup, all the more amazing 
when we realize that the whole process, 
from image entrance through the pupil 
to image interpretation in the brain’s 
visual center, takes but a split second. 
Even while you are reading these words 
here your visual mechanism is working 
faster than the fastest electronic com- 
puter, receiving, sending, translating. 

Obviously, such a refined and sophis- 
ticated mechanism as the human eye 
can develop trouble occasionally. It is up 
to its owner to see, through high-quality 
maintenance care, that trouble is pre- 
vented. 

What kinds of trouble can develop in 
the eye? There are a number of diseases 
and ailments that can cause serious or 
even drastic damage to the eye. Con- 
junctivitis, glaucoma and cataract are 


among these. It is not my aim here to 
go into them, for they belong to the 
field of ophthalmology. The ophthalmolo- 
gist, when he examines your eyes, can 
detect early signs of trouble, and take 
corrective steps to eliminate this trouble 
before it gets out of hand. Preventive 
medicine, as this is called, is the finest 
type of high-quality maintenance care. 

I have some commonsense advice which 
I would like to pass on to you. First is 
the matter of corrective lenses, or eye 
glasses. If you need glasses and decide 
to see an optometrist instead of an oph- 
thalmologist to prescribe them, choose 
your optometrist with great care. Make 
sure he is well-acquainted with your 
peculiar visual problems, as a deaf per- 
son who places an enormous workload 
on his eyes throughout the day. If you 
are an active person, one who enjoys 
vigorous sports, and must wear glasses, 
you would be very wise to invest a little 
extra money in shatterproof lenses. Just 
stop to think for a minute what would 
happen if you had an accident which 
smashed your glasses into your eyes! 
For that matter, all deaf people, I think, 
should wear shatterproof lenses, if they 
do wear glasses. And, while I think of 
it, I think it would be a good idea if all 
eye glass wearers wore such lenses in- 
stead of ordinary glass ones. When our 
eyes are concerned, nothing is too good 
for them. 


Contact lenses? Maybe. But listen to 
this. Lately there has been a great 
deal of controversey and discussion on 
the matter of irritation of eyes which 
use contact lenses. For a while it was 
thought that a certain acid used in the 
manufacture of plastic contact lenses 
was responsible for this irritation, but 
this has not been proved. 


Instead, the finger of guilt has been 
pointing with increasing frequency on 
poorly-fitted contact lenses, and on those 
which are left on too long (they must 
be removed for 15-minute “rest periods” 
several times a day). Some people use 
their spit to moisten the inside of the 
contact lens before applying it to the 
eye. In spite of all our toothpaste and 
gargles, the human mouth is one of the 
dirtiest places in the world; a dog’s 
mouth is far cleaner. Germs in spit, 
when placed against the eye, are sealed 
in by the contact lens. They can thrive 
in this warm, moist environment, and 
can cause infection and sometimes great 
damage to the eye itself. Always use 
the special moistening liquid provided 
with contact lenses. 

If you are considering contact lenses 
for the first time, you might be wise 
to think twice about them, in view of 
the frequency of complaints. If you al- 
ready wear them, and have no trouble, 
then you are one of the fortunate ones; 
there is no harm in continuing to use 
them, provided they are well-fitted. Make 
sure, though, whether you wear contact 
lenses or regular glasses, to have peri- 
odic checkups to determine whether they 
have to be changed. 


(To Be Continued) 
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